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The I. L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
87 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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Manpower Planning in Australia’ 


by 
J. E. Isaac 


Mr. J]. E. Isaac, Reader in Industrial Relations at the University 
of Melbourne, shows in these pages how, since the end of the Second 
World War, the Commonwealth Government of Australia and the 
governments of the states have endeavoured to maintain full employ- 
ment and share out national resources so as to satisfy the needs of the 
various states and those of the country as a whole. First of all he 
makes a detailed study of the financial and budgetary policy adopted to 
overcome certain difficulties arising out of the federal structure of the 
country. He then describes the employment policy adopted, with some 
emphasis on the role of the Employment Service of the Commonwealth 
Department of Labour and National Service, and the part played 
by immigration. He also underlines the importance of economic tntelli- 
gence, showing how the collection, analysis and interpretation of data 
indispensable for effective manpower planning are carried out in 
Australia. 


N Australia the rationale for manpower planning in peace- 

time is contained in the White Paper Full Employment in 
Australia * presented to the Commonwealth Parliament in May 
1945. In this document the Government pledged itself to a policy 
of full employment, stable prices and an efficient use of resources. 
Simply stated, this objective was to be achieved by budgetary and 
monetary policy to ensure an adequacy of effective demand ; by 
international collaboration to expand world trade and to reduce 
fluctuations in prices of primary produce ; and by an efficient 
nation-wide employment service to ensure adequate mobility of 
labour, to develop facilities for training and to provide vital informa- 
tion concerning the labour market for the formulation of economic 


1 The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to the Department 
of Labour and National Service for valuable assistance in the preparation of 
this paper. However, no responsibility attaches to the Department for any 
opinions expressed. 


2 Canberra, Commonwealth Government Printer, 1945. 
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policy.! The document also stresses the need for the closest collabor- 
ation between the Commonwealth and state governments.? 

While the White Paper and the early discussion on it did not 
ignore the dangers of inflation, it is probably true to say that the 
general expectation was that, except for the immediate post-war 
years, avoiding unemployment would be the main concern of man- 
power planning. In view of the circumstances of the 1930s there 
was some justification for this outlook. The course of events, how- 
ever, has found economic policy exercised mainly with avoiding 
over-full employment and promoting a “ balanced ” allocation of 
resources. 

While it is sometimes useful to distinguish between these two 
problems (which may be termed the “ aggregative ” and the “ allo- 
cational ” problem respectively), in practice once large-scale unem- 
ployment is eliminated they become inter-related at many points. 
The general level of employment and prices affects the allocation of 
resources and vice versa. The point at which full employment 
develops into over-full employment is partly dependent on the 
pattern of resource allocation and the speed of reallocation. In its 
turn an over-full employment situation tends to affect the allocation 
of resources. Moreover, the agencies of economic policy concerned 
with influencing the general level of activity are also required to 
deal with the distribution of activity. Thus, for manpower planning 
the aggregative problem tends to be inextricably bound up with the 
allocational problem, and for our purposes these problems will be 
discussed jointly. 

It is proposed in this paper to consider the main instruments 
of manpower planning in Australia in three parts. First, what 
might be called the financial aspect of the problem with particular 
reference to the matter of implementing budgetary policy in a 
federal system. In the second part, a number of questions relating 
to the organisation of the labour market are discussed. And finally, 
a brief account is given of the sources of economic intelligence on 
which manpower planning is based. 

At the outset a few brief notes on the salient features of the 
Australian economy may be helpful. The population is just over 
10 million, an increase of nearly 2.5 million having taken place since 
the 1947 census. This represents an average annual increase of 


1 Although the data-collection aspect of the employment service is not 
clearly stated in the White Paper, it was stressed by the Minister for Post- 
War Reconstruction in presenting the Bill for the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth Employment Service. See Parliamentary Debates (Hansard), 
23 Mar. 1945, p. 879. 

2 These points are perhaps more clearly put in the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment’s reply to a questionnaire submitted by the United Nations in 1948. 
See United Nations : Maintenance of Full Employment (Lake Success, 1949). 
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2.5 per cent. The current workforce may be put at just over 4 mil- 
lion compared with the figure of nearly 3.2 million at the 1947 
census, representing an average annual increase of about 1.9 per 
cent. The significant part of immigration in these increases should 
be noted. Net immigration contributed 40 per cent. of the increase 
in population since 1947 and over 70 per cent. of the increase in the 
workforce. At the most recent census (1954) the distribution of the 
workforce was as follows: primary (including mining), 15.0 per 
cent. ; manufacturing, 29.7 per cent. ; building and construction, 
8.8 per cent. ; other 46.5 per cent. 

Exports have traditionally formed an important source of 
income, but with increased industrialisation they have declined in 
relative importance. They were 13 per cent. of gross national 
product in 1958-59 compared with 23 per cent. in 1948-49. The 
high proportion of primary produce (wool, wheat and metals) 
in the total value of exports makes export income a fluctuating 
element in the national product. But, with the decline in the relative 
importance of exports, the impact of such fluctuations has tended 
to become less serious. Nevertheless, between 1952 and the early 
part of 1960 import restrictions of varying severity have been 
applied to prevent the level of international reserves from falling 
below the minimum desirable level]. Table I shows the movement 
in a number of economic indicators during 1947-59. The persistently 
low level of unemployment will be noted as well as the substantial 
increase in prices and wages, especially in the early 1950s. Between 
1948 and 1949 foreign capital provided 10 per cent. of the finance 
for investment, 67 per cent. coming from private saving and 23 per 
cent. from public saving (mostly taxation). The importance of the 
government sector is emphasised by the fact that it accounted for 
nearly one-fifth of gross national product and one-third of capital 
formation in 1958-59. 


THE FINANCIAL MACHINERY 


The character of manpower planning in Australia has been 
influenced considerably by the federal structure of government. 
Although the responsibility for national economic policy may be 
said to rest with the Commonwealth, constitutional limitations 
deprive it of certain powers relevant to peacetime manpower 
planning. Various forms of direct control—including rationing of 
raw materials and consumer goods, price and wage ceilings, capital 
issues control and the direction of labour—are not available to the 


1H. W. Arnpt: “ Financing Economic Development”, in Economic 
Papers No. 13 (Sydney, Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand, 
New South Wales Branch, 1959). 
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Commonwealth except under its defence powers, exercisable in 
periods of emergency—war, immediate post-war and preparations 
for war. Although under the Constitution the states could use 
these controls, the need for co-ordination would in practice involve 
giving these powers to a central authority such as the Common- 
wealth ; and this the states have not been prepared to do. 

The formulation of national wage policy rests substantially with 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. But 
as the constitutional powers of the Commission are limited to the 
prevention and settlement of industrial disputes, its awards are in 
the nature of minimum wages. Under the conditions of labour 
scarcity operating in most of the post-war period, actual wages in 
practice have been higher than award rates in large sections of 
industry. The significant exceptions have been public authorities, 
which employed at award rates. These circumstances reduce the 
value of wage policy as a means of ensuring price stability and as a 
means of promoting a nationally desirable allocation of resources. 
Public authorities operating essential services have had considerable 
difficulty in these years in obtaining an adequate supply of labour 
in the face of more attractive rates being offered elsewhere.! 

However, the Commonwealth is in full charge of international 
trade policy. It determines the level of tariffs, import restrictions 
and the exchange rate. It also has important financial powers 
through its control of monetary policy and taxation. Indeed, it 
might be said that these powers of the Commonwealth constitute 
the key elements in manpower planning. Although the Central 
Bank is governed by an independent board, the Commonwealth is 
represented on this board by the permanent head of the Treasury 
and in case of conflict between the Central Bank and the Common- 
wealth, the latter has the overriding power. 

Taxation has, of course, been a vital element in the control of 
private expenditure. Its greater flexibility as compared with 
government expenditure makes it the more useful feature of 
budgetary policy. Although the Commonwealth budget is normally 


1See J. E. Isaac: “ The Function of Wage Policy: The Australian 
Experience ”, in Quarterly Journal of Economics (Cambridge, Massachusetts), 
Vol. LXXII, Feb. 1958. 

* For a brief account of central banking in Australia, see H. W. ARNDT: 
Australian Trading Banks (Melbourne, 1957), Ch. VII. Despite the fact that 
monetary policy has in general been an important means of controlling the 
volume and direction of expenditure, there have been times when the trading 
banks have not responded sufficiently to the call for credit restriction. 
Furthermore, with no power to control capital issues, the increased develop- 
ment of business finance from non-banking sources (notes, debenture issues, 
etc.) has reduced the scope for operating monetary policy through the bank- 
ing system. See H. C. Coomss: Conditions of Monetary Policy; R.C. Mills 
Memorial Lecture (University of Sydney, 1958), p. 36. 
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presented annually (usually in August), it is possible for a supple- 
mentary budget to be brought down during the year, as happened 
in March 1956 when taxation was increased to meet an unforeseen 
inflationary development. Taxation policy has also been used to 
influence the pattern of spending, though with what success it is 
difficult to say. The withdrawal in 1951-52 of the 20-40 per cent. 
initial depreciation allowance was intended to discourage excessive 
private investment at a time of inflation. The 1951-52 budget also 
introduced sharply discriminatory sales taxes on non-essential 
goods with the intention of forcing a movement of labour into more 
essential industries. It is doubtful if this policy achieved its purpose 
because much of the labour set free by the luxury trades was not of 
the type to fit easily into the undermanned essential industries. 
Experience a year later showed that the elimination of an over-all 
excess demand situation was perhaps the most effective means of 
redistributing the labour force. 

Budgetary policy is complicated by the division of the functions 
of government between the Commonwealth and the states. The 
main areas of Commonwealth responsibility are in international 
relations (defence, foreign trade, immigration, etc.), social security, 
and a number of business undertakings, chiefly the post office, civil 
airlines and commercial banking. The states (including local 
authorities) are responsible for education, health, law and order, 
roads, agriculture, forestry, etc., business undertakings such as 
electricity, gas, most of the railway services, tramways, water, 
sewerage, etc.' It is important to note that the bulk (nearly 80 per 
cent. in 1958-59) of developmental expenditure represented by 
public works is undertaken by the states. If budgetary policy is 
such a vital part of manpower planning, it must be asked whether, 
under the circumstances of divided taxation powers and divided 
responsibility for expenditure, a unified budgetary policy related to 
the objectives of manpower planning has been at all possible. 


Commonwealth-State Budgetary Policy 


The problem, then, is how to co-ordinate the effects of seven 
budgets operating concurrently, so as to ensure that the level of 
national expenditure is consonant with a high level of employment 
and price stability and that the allocation of this expenditure is 
in keeping with national development needs. This problem has 
been greatly simplified by the emergence of the Commonwealth as 


1 For a further discussion, see H. P. Brown : “ Some Aspects of Federal- 
State Financial Relations”, in G. Sawer (ed.): Federalism (Melbourne, 
1952), pp. 56 ff. 
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the supreme financial power.' The relative importance of Common- 
wealth and state (including local) tax revenue is indicated by the 
fact that in 1958-59 the former was £1,123 million while the Jatter 
was {228 million. It should be noted also that the more flexible 
sources of revenue—personal and company income tax, excise and 
sales tax—are imposed by the Commonwealth, leaving the states 
with a limited field of taxation. 

The deficiency of state revenue caused by this unequal division 
of tax sources is made up by Commonwealth grants to the states, 
and this provides the Commonwealth with an important lever of 
control. The dependence of the states on these grants is emphasised 
by the fact that they are substantially greater than their tax 
revenue ({287 million in 1958-59) and finance more than half their 
current expenditure. Three types of grants may be distinguished. 

The most important of these is the Tax Reimbursement Grant 
(£205 million in 1958-59) *, which is in the nature of a block grant to 
be used by the states with no conditions imposed by the Common- 
wealth. It is determined annually at a Premiers’ Conference, con- 
sisting of the state Premiers and the Commonwealth Prime Minister 
and Treasurer. Without going into details of the way in which this 
grant is fixed it is fair to say that the total reimbursement has in 
fact depended very much on what the Commonwealth has felt to 
be economically safe and politically expedient. 

The second type of contribution by the Commonwealth to the 
states is the so-called Special Grant (£21 million in 1958-59). This 
has in the past been applied to the three economically weaker states 
(South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania) and it is deter- 
mined annually on the recommendation of an independent commit- 
tee appointed by the Commonwealth, known as the Commonwealth 
Grants Commission. Simply put, the principle on which the Grants 
Commission has operated is to make grants to these states to enable 
them to function at a level not appreciably below the average of the 
non-claimant states.* 

The third type of grant, Special Purposes Grants amounting to 
£61 million in 1958-59, is made by arrangement with particular 
states for a variety of purposes (roads, universities, coal-mining 
industry, etc.) on condition that the grants are used for these pur- 
poses and, in some cases, that they will be matched by state outlays 
on the specific object. 





1 For a concise account of the history of federal-state financial relation- 
ships see R. C. Gates : “ The Finance of Government ”, in R. N. SpANN (ed.) : 
Public Administration in Australia (Sydney, Government Printer). 

* This has been renamed, as from 1960-61, the Financial Assistance Grant. 

* For an example of how this principle is translated into practice see Com- 
monwealth Grants Commission : Twenty-Sixth Report (1959), Ch. III. 
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It will be seen that these grants enable the Commonwealth to 
keep an over-all control on state expenditure ; and as it is not 
permitted under the Constitution to discriminate between the states 
in its taxation policy, the Commonwealth has been able to go some 
way towards meeting the differential needs of the states through the 
distribution of its grants. It should be noted that the total grants to 
the states do not bear any fixed relationship to the total tax revenue 
of the Commonwealth. Between 1947-48 and 1958-59 it has ranged 
from 18 per cent. to 26 per cent. This would suggest that the grants 
to the states have not depended on the size of the Commonwealth’s 
tax revenue but have been fashioned primarily to meet the over-all 
budgetary requirements of high employment and stable prices. 


Public Borrowing 


Commonwealth grants have been used entirely to meet the 
current expenditure of the states. Capital expenditure has been 
financed by public borrowing, which comes under the control of the 
Loan Council—a body normally composed of the same persons as 
the Premiers’ Conference. The Loan Council grew among other 
things out of the need felt in the 1920s for co-ordinating the loan 
raisings of the Commonwealth and the states so as to avoid com- 
petition between these different governments in a limited market. 
Two problems arise in its proceedings; the determination of the total 
amount and terms of the borrowing programme; and the division 
of the total amount among the Commonwealth and the states.’ The 
total amount is ostensibly fixed with reference to the amount that 
the loan market is likely to subscribe at a given rate of interest. 
However, since 1952 it is clear that the borrowing programme has 
in fact been determined primarily by what the Commonwealth 
regards as a desirable volume of state capital expenditure and a 
desirable rate of interest. Although the Commonwealth has three 
votes to the six of the states and has actually been outvoted on 
occasions, the fact that it has used its consolidated revenue surplus 
to underwrite a large part of the loan programme has given it a 
decisive voice in the Loan Council. In any case, the Commonwealth 
through its influence on central banking could ensure that only 
that portion of the programme approved by it would be filled. 
Thus as in the case of the current expenditure of the states so in the 
case of their capital outlay, the volume depends on what the Com- 


1In the post-war years the Commonwealth share of loans has been 
towards housing for the states under the Commonwealth-State Housing 
Agreement. Borrowing for defence is not subject to approval by the Loan 
Council. 
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monwealth regards as economically desirable and politically 
expedient." 


Co-ordination of Resource Allocation 


It will be apparent from the foregoing that, although the Com- 
monwealth exercises a decisive control on the total volume of public 
authority expenditure, the states are largely free to determine the 
manner in which their share of moneys (current and capital) is spent. 
The question may be posed whether the best allocation of resources 
results from such a divided system of expenditure planning, 
especially in regard to capital expenditure. Is there any reason to 
suppose that the allocation of capital expenditure based narrowly 
on the needs of the states will conform to the national interest? 

During the last war the shortage of resources in a period of total 
mobilisation made necessary a strict priority of capital works based 
on national considerations rather than those of the individual states. 
For this purpose a Co-ordinator-General was appointed to examine 
and report to the Loan Council on the capital programmes of the 
states. Looking ahead to the post-war period, a Premiers’ Con- 
ference in 1943 formed the National Works Council with the object 
of establishing a reserve of capital works which could be put into 
operation quickly and efficiently as the occasion arose to maintain 
fullemployment. The National Works Council was the Loan Council 
with a different name and with a function a little broader than 
that of planning the loan programme for the year ahead. The Co- 
ordinator-General, with his experience in examining the capital 
programmes of the states in wartime, was entrusted with the task 
of supervising the post-war plans of the states and presenting the 
total plan to the National Works Council.? This task of supervision 
necessarily entailed some notion of priorities and it became clear 
very early in the proceedings that determining national priorities 
and if necessary overruling priorities in the states was no easy task. 
The state co-ordinators were reluctant to be overruled ® and it is 
doubtful whether, in the circumstances, the National Works Council 
went beyond compiling a reserve list of works without full regard 
to the most urgent needs of the nation. It should be remembered, 
of course, that the outlook of the National Works Council was 
dominated by the prospects of a decline in private demand and the 
need to fill the gap with public expenditure. From this point of 


1See W. Prest: The Economics of Federal-State Finance. The Joseph 
Fisher Lecture (Adelaide, 1954). 

* See R. I. Downtne : “ The Planning of Public Investment in Australia ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 4, Oct. 1945, pp. 352-379. 

3C. G. HEApDFoRD : “ The Australian Loan Council ”, in Public Adminis- 
tration (Sydney), Vol. XIII, 1954, p. 54. 
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view fine assessment of priorities may be regarded as secondary to 
the ready availability of plans to absorb the unemployed. 

With the acceleration of population growth, especially through 
immigration, and the accentuation of inflation in 1950, the 
depression complex gave way to a deeper appreciation of the prob- 
lems of scarcity in an era of economic growth. At its eighth meeting 
(September 1950) the National Works Council resolved that : “ The 
Council, whilst retaining the fundamental basis of the national 
works reserve as a programme of works planned for use as a reserve 
against an economic recession, extends the purpose of the reserve 
to function as an aid to the consideration of long-range plans for 
national development when such works reach the stage of more 
precise design necessary for construction.”? The National Works 
Council has not met since 1951 and one may presume that this 
post-war experiment, based partly on the uncertainties of the time, 
has been found to be unnecessary. After all, the same persons who 
deliberate as the National Works Council meet as the Loan Council. 

The office of Co-ordinator-Gene1al has continued, but he has for 
some years been an officer of the Commonwealth Treasury. In 
view of the difficulties about priorities, it would be surprising if he 
went beyond presenting the proposed works of the states. In any 
case, as an officer of the Commonwealth Treasury, it is fair to say 
that his views would reflect the policy of the Commonwealth rather 
than constitute an independent appraisal of the developmental 
needs of the country. 

It would be a mistake to conclude that the limitations of the 
National Works Council, the Co-ordinator-General and the Loan 
Council as the means for ensuring that the allocation of resources 
proceeds according to a national plan imply either that the plans of 
the states are inherently out of line with the national interest or 
that no remedial measures are available to secure closer harmony 
among the various interests. It is true that, because the political 
burden of raising revenue and loans rests substantially on the 
Commonwealth, the states may have a tendency to lavishness in 
expenditure and that this lavishness may be reflected not only in 
the volume of expenditure but also in the allocation of this expend- 
iture among different needs. On the other hand, the strict control 
exercised by the Commonwealth on total expenditure must surely 
compel the states to a more careful and balanced use of their 
resources. 

In a phase of acute unbalance in the allocation of resources with 
bottlenecks in power, transport, primary production, etc., the 
Commonwealth made some attempt outside the National Works 


1 Quoted in D. B. Coptanp and R. Barsack (ed.): The Conflict of 
Expansion and Stability (Melbourne, 1957), p. 63. 
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Council and the Loan Council to develop a greater sense of national 
needs. The brief period of the National Security Resources Board 
(1950-53) may have helped to emphasise the urgency of develop- 
mental needs. Although established primarily to advise on defence 
preparations in the light of the deterioration in the international 
situation, the Board’s task was also to assist “ in establishing the 
relative priority to be accorded to various national tasks and in 
reaching a proper balance between defence commitments, immigra- 
tion and national development plans, public and private investment 
programmes and the expansion of the civil economy ”.* In 1951 a 
number of committees composed of representatives of the Com- 
monwealth and the states were established to review their re- 
spective plans for the development of a number of key industries— 
electric power, water supply, transport, coal, etc.—and to consider 
the relative urgency of these industries in the next few years.* 

There are examples of more tangible methods of co-operation 
in the use of resources. The Special Purpose Grants already 
mentioned show the operation of marginal assistance by the 
Commonwealth to meet particular deficiencies in one or more of 
the states. For instance under the Commonwealth-State Housing 
Agreement * the Commonwealth in certain conditions agreed to 
advance loan money in order to enable the states to undertake 
housing projects for the lower income groups. The recent 
announcement of a special loan of £20 million to be advanced to 
Queensland by the Commonwealth to assist in the construction of 
the Mt. Isa-Townsville railway line is yet another example of mar- 
ginal action towards national economic development. Finally, 
the Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric Authority is an outstanding 
example of direct Commonwealth participation in economic devel- 
opment in order to provide extensive irrigation and power facilities.® 
This venture is financed and administered by the Commonwealth 
itself with some technical and administrative co-operation from New 
South Wales. 

It appears then that, although the uses to which resources are 
put in the public sector are not based on a centralised administration 


? Composed of senior public servants, the Co-ordinator-General of Works, 
the Governor of the Central Bank and representatives of business. 

2 Statement of the Prime Minister, December 1950, quoted in CopLanp 
and BARBACK, op. cit., pp. 158-159. 

* Tbid., p. 163. 

* Made in 1945 and renewed with a number of changes in conditions in 
1956. 

5 It is estimated that the scheme will ultimately provide about 2 million 
acre-feet of irrigation water per annum and 3 million kW of electrical capacity. 
There is some doubt, however, of the constitutional validity of this Com- 
monwealth enterprise. 
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of priorities, they need not diverge greatly from national needs. 
The limits on their financial resources are likely to force the states 
to adopt a careful pattern of expenditure, and outstanding defi- 
ciencies in development in the states tend to be rectified by marginal 
assistance from the Commonwealth. It must be admitted, however, 
that one of the big problems in assessing the contribution to the 
national welfare of any pattern of resource allocation over any other 
is that in many cases the financial criterion may be difficult if not 
impossible to apply. Financial calculations of costs and, to a greater 
extent, returns from capital works, which may take years to con- 
struct and longer to consume, are at best conjectural. How finally 
may one compare the case in any year for an outlay on water con- 
servation against an equivalent outlay on schools in Victoria? Or, 
indeed, against the same outlay on railway construction in Queens- 
land? It is inevitable that in these comparisons political judgment 
will temper economic calculations. And on this basis there is no 
reason to assume, even though the Commonwealth bears the burden 
of raising finance, that its political judgment in a completely 
centralised system of works planning would conform more closely 
to national needs. 

It should not be supposed, however, that the co-ordination of 
seven plans, even with the strong directing force of Commonwealth 
financial control, is a simple matter; particularly on the political 
level. The difficulties appeared most acutely in the early 1950s 
when inflation was unleashed on a country still under the influence 
of a depression complex. The inflationary forces came from several 
sources—high export incomes at the onset of the Korean War ; a 
sharp rise in wages produced by a 14 per cent. increase in the real 
basic wage; a rapid rate of immigration; a surge of public works 
expenditure, particularly by the states, impatient to catch up with 
the backlog created by the war ; and, last but not least, a newly 
returned Commonwealth Government pledged ti reduce taxation 
and a little bewildered by the magnitude of the inflationary problem. 
It is true to say that the early post-war years of depression have 
given way to a strong consciousness of the problems of economic 
growth and this is revealed clearly in the budget speeches of the 
Federal Treasurer in recent years. The Commonwealth, more prac- 
tised in the role of financial controller, and the states, more adjusted 
to financia] subservience, have settled down to the business of man- 
power planning with greater facility. The stability in the level of 
employment and prices may be some reflection of this fact. That 
an important element of political expediency enters into decisions 
on economic development is undeniable and perhaps unavoidable. 
But if there is no clear objective financial criterion for choosing 
between one form of government expenditure and another, how 
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is one to choose between government expenditure and private 
expenditure? 

This is indeed one of the more difficult aspects of manpower 
planning in peacetime. Although so far in this paper no definition 
of full employment has been advanced (except perhaps implicitly in 
terms of the tautology that full employment is a situation where the 
general level of demand is neither deficient nor excessive), it is 
possible to put forward a criterion of full employment with say, not 
more than 2 per cent. and not less than 1 per cent. unemployment— 
the lower limit to allow for a minimum desirable degree of labour 
mobility and the upper limit to avoid unnecessary loss of pro- 
duction. Of course there may be disagreement on these limits and 
they may be altered in the light of experience. But the important 
fact is that this objective is quantifiable and therefore may be used 
both in the planning of economic policy and in evaluating its suc- 
cess. On this criterion table I shows a tendency to over-full em- 
ployment in much of the period. This kind of evaluation is, how- 
ever, not possible with resource allocation and so a considerable 
degree of judgment must be used.’ Glaring cases of a lack of balance 
in the allocation of resources will, of course, stand out. For ex- 
ample the bottlenecks referred to above in power, transport, steel, 
etc., in the early post-war years were too obvious to be overlooked. 
But it is not always clear whether the allocation of resources either 
within the private and public sectors or between the private and 
public sectors have been to the maximum advantage of the 
country. 

The test of performance being difficult to apply, we have seen 
that in connection with the allocation of resources within the public 
sector the economic calculations of the Commonwealth and state 
governments must be tempered by a liberal degree of political 
judgment. On the question of the balance of expenditure between 
the government sector and the private sector, considerations of the 
long-term requirements of economic development are affected by 
political expediency. So far as the private sector itself is concerned, 
important measures may be taken to ensure that the conditions 
operate for an efficient allocation of resources: anti-restrictive 
measures, avoiding excessive demand, and improving the organisa- 
tion of the labour market are some of the more obvious ones. There 
is little of the first in Australia. The second matter has already been 
discussed. And the third will be considered in the section which 
follows. 


1 For a thoughtful discussion of this problem, see P. H. KArmMet: “ In- 
flation, Productivity and Growth”, in Economic Record (Melbourne), 
Vol. XXXV, No. 72, Dec. 1959, especially pp. 359 ff. 


2 
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ORGANISATION OF THE LABOUR MARKET 


So far the discussion has been on the financial machinery. The 
effectiveness of the financial provision for full employment, econ- 
omic growth and price stability depends in part on the organisation 
of the labour market—on the knowledge which the community 
has about its labour resources and employment opportunities, on the 
facilities for informed movement between jobs, on training facilities, 
etc. The market rests substantially on the Commonwealth’s 
Department of Labour and National Service’, particularly its 
Employment Service. Some of the more important measures relat- 
ing to this function will now be discussed. 


Placement 


Before the Second World War limited machinery for the 
systematic registration of labour supply and demand operated 
under the control of the states, principally in New South Wales and 
Queensland. In 1945, as part of the Commonwealth’s full employ- 
ment policy, the Commonwealth Employment Service was estab- 
lished.* 

The Commonwealth Employment Service (C.E.S.) machinery 
is decentralised into a network of 120 district employment offices 
located in the capital cities and their suburbs and in the larger 
provincial areas, and over 300 part-time agents in the smaller 
centres of employment. These units are under the direction of their 
respective State Regional Offices which in turn are under the control 
of the Central Office. There is provision for a clearing-house arrange- 
ment for the interchange of data on a nation-wide basis between the 
different employment offices on vacancies and persons seeking em- 
ployment. The use of detailed analyses and descriptions of jobs in 
conjunction with a full occupational history of applicants facilitates 
placement. 

It should be noted that the employment offices are not normally 
content to match demand and supply passively. Steps are taken to 
seek out prospective vacancies by direct approach to employers. 
The C.E.S. has been particularly active by publicity and promotion 
in securing jobs for physically handicapped persons. Working in 
conjunction with the Department of Social Services *, the Repatria- 


1 To be referred to henceforth as the Department of Labour. 

* In the White Paper on full employment, the Commonwealth referred to 
the Employment Service as an essential instrument of a full employment 
policy (Full Employment in Australia, op. cit., pp. 9-10). The function and 
organisation of the C.E.S. accord with the Employment Service Convention 
and Recommendation, 1948. 

* For a fuller discussion see F. H. Rowe : “ Rehabilitation in Australia ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1958. 
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tion Department, Mental Health authorities and voluntary welfare 
organisations, it has been successful in placing an increasing number 
of such persons. In 1958-59 it secured nearly 9,000 jobs for a variety 
of handicapped persons, including the totally blind, deaf and 
mentally retarded, those affected by poliomyelitis and tuberculosis, 
and persons with mental disorders. 

Youth employment is another specialised function of the C.E.S. 
and, with the increasing proportion of young people entering the 
labour force as a result of the rise in the birthrate in the 1940s, 
this function is assuming great significance. To ascertain the causes 
of unemployment among young people, detailed surveys are under- 
taken from time to time ! and an active placement policy has been 
instituted to promote their employment. The Department of 
Labour and its counterpart in New South Wales produce career- 
pamphlets covering a large number of occupations and containing 
information to assist in the choice of occupations—nature of work, 
working conditions, method of entry, pre-entry qualifications, 
details of courses, prospect of employment, advancement, etc. 
These pamphlets are circulated to schools and organisations in- 
terested in youth welfare. Films, talks and newspaper articles have 
also been used to provide vocational information to young people 
and their parents. 

In addition to the normal counselling function relating to 
personal suitability and employment prospects given to young 
people (and others) on their choice of occupation, the C.E.S., and 
the New South Wales Department of Labour and Industry (Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau) provide vocational guidance services in- 
volving interviewing, testing and counselling.* Although vocational 
guidance is provided in connection with the placement of physically 
handicapped persons, the bulk of the service is in practice devoted 
to assisting young people—school-leavers and those who_ have 
recently entered the labour market. The numbers of persons who 
received guidance from the C.E.S. and the New South Wales Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau respectively were 12,265 and 19,200 in 1958 
and 13,852 and 21,300 in 1959. Although these figures are larger 
than the number for 1950-51 * (23,394), they represent about the 
the same proportion (20 per cent.) of 15-year-olds. There is evidence 


1It appears that at present unemployment among young persons is 
confined mostly to the country areas with more restricted avenues of em- 
ployment, and to those persons with poorer educational qualifications. 

*See G. D. BRapsHAw and R. W. McCuttocu : “ Vocational Guidance 
in Australia ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIV, No. 4, Oct. 1951. 
Some form of guidance is given by state Education Departments and by 
private practitioners and organisations, but no statistics are available for 
these cases. 

* See BRADSHAW and McCuLLocH, op. cit. p. 321. 
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of gross inadequacy in the scale of this service in the community. 
It will be noted from the above figures that the C.E.S., servicing the 
needs of the whole of Australia except New South Wales (i.e., 
except for about 38 per cent. of all 15-year-olds), gave vocational 
guidance to only 40 per cent. of the total number of cases handled. 
The importance of proper selection of jobs needs little emphasis. 
Not only does it ensure greater personal satisfaction in the perform- 
ance of work, but it is likely to raise the standard of performance 
and reduce the costs resulting from unnecessary movement of 
labour. The projected increase in the rate of growth of the workforce 
in the next five to ten years ' underlines the importance of making 
greater provision for vocational guidance. 


Seasonal Employment 


Despite the absence of seasonal climatic extremes a number of 
industries in Australia are subject to seasonal variations in employ- 
ment. These include shearing, wheat harvesting, fruit, vegetable 
and hop picking, sugar-cane cutting and crushing, meat slaughtering 
and processing, food and drink processing and retail trade. The 
relative importance of these industries varies from state to state, 
but as a generalisation it may be said that seasonal variation in 
employment in Australia results chiefly from the periodicity of 
agricultural and pastoral activities. The seasonal demand for 
labour, representing the difference between the number of per- 
manent workers and the number required at peak periods, may be 
put at about 110,000 persons. 

The seasonal] requirements of most industries are normally met 
without great difficulty. In shearing, for example, although 
20,000 additional workers are involved they are not required in all 
areas at the same time. The high earnings in the industry have 
attracted a sufficient supply of experienced workers who, by moving 
from one part of the country to another, are able to find employ- 
ment for a large part of the year. In the harvesting of wheat, 
vegetables, and a number of other commodities, the additional 
labour is normally met from Jocal sources. In fruit processing and 
the retail trade, needs are met by married women, students and 
others not normally in the workforce. The two outstanding prob- 
lems of seasonal employment in which a considerable degree of 
manpower organisation is required are in connection with fruit- 
picking and the sugar industry. 

It is interesting to observe that the difficulties of securing an 
adequate supply of labour for these industries have arisen mainly 


1 On the assumption of net immigration of 75,000 per annum, the work- 
force is expected to increase during 1960-65 at an average annual rate of 
2.6 per cent., as compared with 1.9 per cent. during 1950-59. 
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from the circumstances of high employment, which have reduced 
considerably the labour reserve available for seasonal employment. 
In the one or two brief recessions in the post-war period the problem 
of adequate seasonal labour virtually disappeared. The decline in 
the rural workforce as a result of mechanisation and the establish- 
ment of decentralised industries in country areas have also helped 
to reduce the supply of seasonal labour. 

The C.E.S. plays a major part in organising the necessary labour 
supply for most seasonal industries, but especially in fruit-picking 
and the sugar industry. In the case of the former, the greatest 
demands on the C.E.S. are made in Victoria and South Australia. 
Each year, a month or two before the fruit-picking season, the 
labour requirements for the coming season and details relating to 
wages, accommodation and transport are discussed with representa- 
tives of fruit growers’ organisations. This information is transmitted 
to all district officers throughout the Commonwealth where labour 
may be available. The district officers advertise the vacancies, 
commence registering applicants and arrange their transportation 
and placement. Fares and travelling expenses are in many cases 
advanced to workers, subject to repayment. A considerable number 
of workers find employment directly, but between 4,000 and 5,000 
are recruited by the C.E.S. in this way ; they include students, 
persons on holiday from their normal occupations, workers who 
leave their jobs in industry and return at the end of the season to 
similar jobs and workers whose usual occupations are seasonally 
slack. In recent years these numbers have had to be supplemented 
by between 1,500 and 2,000 newly arrived immigrants. Under 
conditions of full employment these immigrants have played a 
marginal but critical part in fruit harvesting, but their speedy 
movement to the centres of employment would not have been 
possible without the organisation provided by the C.E.S. 

In the sugar industry about 8,000 seasonal workers are involved 
in cane cutting, and about 3,000 in sugar milling. With full em- 
ployment, despite the comparatively high earnings in the industry, 
difficulties have been encountered in securing an adequate supply, 
especially of cane cutters, because of the arduous nature of the job. 
Here again the C.E.S. has been an important factor in co-ordinating 
the labour supply. In consultation with the growers and the Aus- 
tralian Workers’ Union, estimates are made in advance of the 
number of workers required in the forthcoming season, the com- 
mencement dates in the various districts, conditions of employ- 
ment, etc. This information filters through to the district offices, 
which thereupon commence recruiting. However, the recruiting 
problem in this industry is complicated by the requirement under 
an award of the State Wages Tribunal that preference must be given 
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to members of the Australian Workers’ Union. This means that 
newcomers to the industry will not be employed until all union 
members seeking employment have been engaged. The uncertainty 
caused by this condition tends to create a lag in recruitment and 
adds to the difficulty, particularly of planning the allocation of 
newly arrived immigrant labour to the industry. As in the case of 
fruit picking, the latter have constituted an important source of 
supplementary labour, particularly when general employment con- 
ditions are good. However, in the last two to three years increased 
mechanisation in the transportation of cane and the bulk loading of 
sugar in the ports have tended to increase the availability of local 
labour for cane cutting and reduced the dependence on newly 
arrived immigrant labour. 


Seasonal Unemployment: 


It is to be expected that the prevalence of seasonal industries is 
likely to lead to seasonal unemployment. However, except in 
Northern Queensland seasonal unemployment has not been an im- 
portant problem in the post-war period. Even there the magnitude 
of the problem has depended on the general employment situation, 
virtually disappearing in periods of over-full employment. 

The situation in Northern Queensland arises from the fact that 
the peak demands for sugar harvesting and milling, for meat 
slaughtering and processing, and for stevedoring in connection with 
the loading of sugar, all more or less coincide. Further, to avoid the 
wet season, even public works tend to be concentrated in this period. 

To meet this problem it is necessary either to establish industries 
whose demand for labour is seasonally complementary to the exist- 
ing industries ; or, alternatively, to provide new industries with con- 
tinuous employment while at the same time reducing the seasonal 
demand for labour by greater reliance on mechanisation or, in the 
case of meat slaughtering, by spreading the work over a larger part 
of the year. 

The encouragement of developments along these lines is largely 
a matter for the state government, which, in the past two years, with 
the number on unemployment benefit ranging between 5,000 and 
10,000 during the first half of the year, has turned its attention 
seriously to the problem. 


Unemployment in Coal Mining 


Despite the vast size of the country, the concentration of the 
workforce in the major cities with varied avenues of employment 
and the use of seasonal labour from city areas for rural work, have 
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helped to avoid the occurrence of seriously depressed areas. In 
recent years, however, coal mining in New South Wales has threat- 
ened to develop into a depressed area with an immobile core of 
unemployment, and it is useful to consider the measures which have 
been taken to meet the problem. 

The post-war years until 1952 were a period of serious shortage 
and irregularity of coal supplies. Since then technological develop- 
ments and the increasing use of alternative fuels have forced the less 
efficient mines to curtail production and others to adopt increased 
mechanisation, with a consequent drop in employment in coal 
mining, which has fallen steadily from a peak of 20,802 in October 
1952 to 13,380 in June 1959.1 

The degree of unemployment has to some extent been mitigated 
by normal wastage due to retirement, resignation and deaths, by the 
ability of displaced miners to find alternative work, and by stagger- 
ing some of the dismissals over a period of time. The Joint Coal 
Board has also provided free travel and financial assistance to dis- 
placed miners and their families who were willing to move to the 
southern mines, where employment has been more readily avail- 
able and where colliery proprietors have refrained from filling 
vacancies with outside labour until the displaced miners have been 
given an opportunity to secure these jobs. 

The question arises whether it was wise to restrict the subsidy for 
the movement of unemployed miners only to employment within 
the industry, and in this case, within a declining industry. It might 
be argued that, in order to ensure the effectiveness of subsidised 
mobility, a wider range of industries should be available to the un- 
employed persons. However, in the light of post-war Australian 
experience there are important points against such a view, apart 
from the more immediate difficulty that the Joint Coal Board could 
hardly be made responsible financially for the movement of labour 
out of the industry. First, it is never certain that the unemployed 
worker with experience in one industry will be found suitable in 
another. This is particularly true of the less skilled and older worker 
who, although he may have acquired adequate proficiency in the 
job from which he was displaced, may nevertheless not fit easily 
into another industry. Secondly, at most times and in most places a 
large proportion of unemployed persons are unskilled and older 
types. There is little sense in transferring at some cost to the com- 
munity these very types from one place to another unless there is 
adequate assurance of some security of employment in the second 
place. 


1 Joint Coal Board : 12th Annual Report, p. 51. The Joint Coal Board was 
established in 1946 by agreement between the Commonwealth and New 
South Wales to regulate coal mining in this state. 
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There are, therefore, definite limits to the contribution of sub- 
sidised mobility away from geographically depressed areas, particu- 
larly where older workers are involved. The difficulties of adjust- 
ment, social and occupational, not to mention the housing problem 
in the growing industrial centres, make it necessary to find ways and 
means of drawing employment opportunities to the areas of un- 
employment. 

In its task of finding alternative employment for displaced 
miners the C.E.S. worked in conjunction with the newly established 
re-employment committees. These committees, representing col- 
liery proprietors, unions, the Joint Coal Board and the Department 
of Labour, examine likely dismissals, the employment prospects of 
displaced miners, etc. ; but perhaps their most important contribu- 
tion is to advise on the need for special public works projects in the 
area to provide work for the unemployed miners who have no op- 
portunity of moving to other areas of employment. 

It speaks well for the combined effects of public works, sub- 
sidised mobility and the organisational efforts of the C.E.S. and the 
re-employment committees that, despite the dismissal of 2,501 in 
1958-59, the number on unemployment benefit in June 1959 was 
only 396, although it must be stressed that of these 354 were 
localised in a single area. By the end of April 1960 the number on 
unemployment benefit were 109 and 91 respectively. 


Immigration 


Immigration has played an important part in the post-war 
growth of the Australian population ; and, because of the decline in 
the birth rate during the 1930s, an even more important part in the 
growth of the workforce. Between June 1947 and June 1959 net 
immigration contributed about 42 per cent. of the increase in popu- 
lation and 72 per cent. of that in the workforce. More than half 
the number of immigrants in this period were government assisted 
and the organisation of immigration intake and its placement in 
employment provides one of the outstanding examples of post-war 
manpower planning in Australia.1 Two phases may be distinguished. 

The first phase was one of the predominance of displaced 
persons from Europe brought out under an agreement between the 
Australian Government and the International Refugee Organisa- 


1 For a discussion of some of the problems of the immigration programme 
see D. B. CopLanp: “ Australian Development and Immigration”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LXIII, No. 6, June 1951; W. D. Borrre 
and J. ZuBRzyck1 : “ Employment of Post-War Immigrants in Australia ”, 
ibid., Vol. LX XVII, No. 3, Mar. 1958 ; and D. CocHraneE : “ Australian Post- 
War Immigration ”, in Banca Nazionale del Lavoro Quarterly Review (Rome), 
No. 32, Mar. 1955. 
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tion. Out of 170,000 who emigrated in this way 155,000 came in 
1949 and 1950. A feature of the employment of displaced persons 
was that they were selected on the understanding that they would 
work in industries approved by the Commonwealth for a period of 
two years. Their placement was based on their occupational skills 
in relation to the industries suffering the greatest shortage of Jabour, 
which included rural industries, transportation, iron and steel and 
building materials. 

The importance of these immigrants in basic industries may be 
gauged from the fact that in 1950-51 displaced persons contributed 
20 per cent. of the labour force increase in mining and quarrying, 
70 per cent. in the building materials group and 100 per cent. in 
industrial metals.1 Whatever may be said about the inflationary 
effects of immigration, it is undeniable that the displaced persons, 
and indeed a substantial proportion of other immigrants, played a 
significant part in filling the gaps in the undermanned key 
industries. 

The placement of these migrants was undertaken by the C.E.S. 
in accordance with the broad policy underlined by the Common- 
wealth of providing much needed labour in industries regarded as 
vital for defence and development. This was presumably given 
effect through some scale of priorities based partly on the number 
of unfilled vacancies, partly on the types of labour available for 
placement, and partly also—in view of the serious housing shortage 
—on the housing or hostel facilities available at the places of 
employment. 

The second phase of post-war immigration may be said to date 
from the onset of the 1951-52 recession, which radically altered the 
placement problem as the number of unemployed rose and the 
number of unfilled vacancies fell. The elimination of excess demand 
resulting from the collapse of wool prices, the large increase in 
imports, the reduction in government expenditure and the increase 
in taxation at once rectified the lopsided labour supply. The basic 
industries were able to draw freely on the labour market, and the 
C.E.S. was now faced with the problem of a large number of un- 
placed workers, including immigrants. 

The decline in employment opportunities persuaded the Com- 
monwealth to reduce the intake of immigrants in the following two 
years, 1952-54, and to concentrate assistance on skilled immigrants 
and also on a greater proportion of women and children.* With 
more stable economic conditions prevailing in Australia since 1954, 


1 Figures supplied by Department of Labour and National Service. For 
an analysis of the industrial distribution of displaced persons, see D. B. 
COPLAND, op. cit., p. 642, and Borrigz and ZusBrRzyckI, loc. cit. 


2 CopLAND and BARBACK, op. cit., p. 115. 
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the intake has been increased. The Commonwealth’s policy has 
been to aim at a net immigration programme of 1 per cent. of the 
population, this figure being, of course, subject to review in the 
light of changed economic conditions. This figure has not, however, 
been attained in recent years. 

It may be instructive to outline briefly the procedure adopted 
in planning the number and composition of assisted immigrants and 
their eventual placement in jobs. The immigration target for the 
year ahead is determined by the Commonwealth Government in 
the light of the forecast made by the Department of Immigration of 
the numbers which might be available from the different countries, 
and of the employment prospects as revealed by various economic 
indicators. In earlier years housing was also an important con- 
sideration, but more recently this problem has eased considerably. 
The target for the year is submitted for the consideration of the 
Commonwealth Immigration Planning Council, an advisory body 
which includes members drawn from industry, the trade union 
movement and the universities, and other leading citizens. This 
provides a means of informed communication between the Govern- 
ment and leading members of the community. 

The next stage is to divide the total figure into those who will 
benefit by an assisted passage and those who will not, and to break 
down the assisted passage component by industry and occupation. 
The number of the preceding year is normally used as a basis, 
adjustments being made in the light of particular changes in demand 
and supply experienced during the year. For example, a recession 
in clothing and textiles would suggest a smaller intake of persons 
destined for this industry ; or the proven success of a certain type 
of tradesman from a particular country would warrant a larger 
intake of this type of worker. These marginal adjustments are made 
primarily on the advice of the Department of Labour with its store 
of labour intelligence. The detailed plan forms the basis of action 
of the overseas selection officers of the Department of Immigration. 
While it is not always possible to fulfil all the details of the plan and 
some degree of flexibility is necessary in the light of unforeseen 
developments, the plan is nevertheless an indispensable guide for 
systematic selection. 

Transportation, medical checks, etc., of selected immigrants 
are organised by the Department of Immigration. Upon embarka- 
tion detailed lists of immigrants are submitted to the Department 
of Labour. 

Upon arrival in Australia the migrants are interviewed by 
officers of the C.E.S. who attempt to match them to the existing 
demand for labour. The majority of non-British migrants disembark 
in Melbourne and proceed to the migrant accommodation centre at 
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Bonegilla in Victoria. Generally speaking, they are found employ- 
ment within two weeks of arrival, the C.E.S. undertaking to 
arrange transport to their places of employment. 

Assisted migrants who have made no private housing arrange- 
ments, are lodged in hostels maintained for this purpose by the 
Commonwealth. These are meant to provide temporary accommoda- 
tion only. However, on the average migrants tend to stay for just 
under a year before moving on to private housing. 

It will be seen that the planning, selection, placement and even 
housing of migrants are achieved by close co-operation principally 
between the Departments of Immigration and Labour. Considering 
the comparatively large numbers involved and the need for flexi- 
bility in all phases of the programme to meet changing general econ- 
omic conditions and changing regional}, industrial and occupa- 
tional requirements, the way in which this aspect of manpower 
planning has been implemented speaks highly for the contribution 
of these departments to the organisation of the labour market. 


Training 


The training of labour forms an important element in the organ- 
isation of the labour market. In Australia tradesmen are trained 
mainly through the system of indentured apprenticeship, and pro- 
fessional and semi-professional persons, through the technical col- 
leges and universities. All these agencies come within the financial 
and administrative control of their respective state governments, 
with the exception of those in Federal Territory, which, of course, 
come under the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Government. 

All the universities and technical colleges are heavily subsidised 
by their state governments and the former have in recent years also 
benefited by grants from the Commonwealth. Since the war the 
Commonwealth has instituted a scholarship scheme to assist stu- 
dents in higher education. At the end of 1958 there were 9,513 
scholars in training at universities and 1,126 at other similar institu- 
tions.” 

The growth of universities is reflected in the rise of student 
enrolment as a percentage of the population aged 17-22 years from 
1.53 per cent. in 1936 to 5.32 per cent. in 1958.* The staffing and 


1 Before 1956 Western Australia took a larger number of migrants 
relatively to its population than the other states. But, with the slowing down 
in the rate of development since 1956, the intake of migrants has been 
substantially reduced. 

2 See Commonwealth Year Book, No. 45, 1959, p. 589. 

3 J. E. Isaac: “ Training for Skill”, in Personnel Practice Bulletin 
(Melbourne), Vol. XVI, No. 1, June 1960, Appendix 3. 
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buildings at universities have not, however, kept pace with the 
growth in student numbers. 

The basic features of Australian apprenticeship render it un- 
suitable as the primary means of training tradesmen. The system 
is dependent on the willingness of employers to accept enough 
apprentices ; but since the numbers taken are based on present 
capacity they are bound, in a period of economic growth, to be too 
small to meet the future needs of industry. It requires in general a 
five-year period of training, which is longer than the period com- 
monly required in other countries. Further, selection is usually 
restricted to those aged 15 and 16 years. 

These weaknesses are reflected in various special arrangements 
to speed up the supply of tradesmen—a subsidised, shortened train- 
ing scheme introduced in 1937 to offset the effects of the depression 
on the number of indentures ; wartime “ dilution ” arrangements ; 
and post-war special training schemes Cesigned for ex-servicemen. 

There are, however, strong forces on the side of unions, employ- 
ers and apprenticeship authorities which are opposed to any changes 
in the traditional methods of training tradesmen.? In view of the 
large increase in the number of young people who will be available 
in the next five to ten years, urgent measures are needed to find 
supplementary methods of training if a significant proportion of the 
nation’s skill potential is not to be wasted.* 

In 1956 the Australian Apprenticeship Advisory Committee, 
consisting of representatives of the Commonwealth and state Depart- 
ments of Labour and of the Education Departments, was formed 
with a view, among other things, to co-ordinating thinking on the 
subject of apprenticeship training. It is not yet apparent if any 
action is contemplated to remedy some of the more outstanding 
deficiencies of the present system. 


The Value of the C.E.S. 


The White Paper on full employment already mentioned made 
the point that “an efficient Australia-wide employment service is 
an essential part of a full employment policy ”. In the foregoing, 
continual reference has been made to the activities of the C.E.S. 
in connection with the organisation of the labour market. There is 


1 See Report of the Committee on Australian Universities, Commonwealth 
of Australia (5562/57) (Sep. 1959). Following the recommendations of this 
Committee, the Commonwealth has set up a Universities’ Grants Committee 
to advise on the financial needs of the universities. 

2 The “ traditionalist ” outlook is clearly shown in the Report of the Com- 
monwealth-State Apprenticeship Inquiry (Melbourne, Government Printer, 
1954). 


3 See Isaac: “ Training for Skill”, op. cit. 
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little doubt that, so far as seasonal work and immigration are con- 
cerned, it has played a crucial role. To what extent does it penetrate 
the labour market in general ? How far does the community avail 
itself of the C.E.S. The statistics relating to some of the main trans- 
action of the C.E.S. are shown in table II ; but, bearing in mind the 
increase in the workforce, they do not provide any measure of 
penetration. A quantitative measure! would be interesting but 
would not necessarily bring out the full value of the C.E.S. to the 
community, because the C.E.S. may well be engaged in attending 
to the more difficult cases. Those who are able to find employment 
or labour readily have no reason to call on its services. Moreover, 
the level and nature of its activity vary with the general state of 
demand. In times of increased unemployment, a larger number of 
persons seeking work register with the C.E.S., while the number of 
vacancies notified tends to fall. In a period of over-full employment, 
employers may register an increased number of vacancies but a 
smaller number of persons seeking employment may avail them- 
selves of the C.E.S. 

Clearly, then, to attempt to assess the value of the C.E.S. by 
any statistical measure alone would be hazardous. The account 
which has been given of its activities underlines its importance and 
that of the other sections of the Department of Labour working in 
conjunction with it. In addition, no mention has so far been made 
of the store of labour market information, vital to manpower plan- 


TABLE II. COMMONWEALTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE TRANSACTIONS, 
1947-59 





New vacancies 
notified 


Applicants registered Applicants 
for employment | placed 





1947. .......| 395,573 | 222,090 | 
| 





se» gee a ee 403,426 246,555 
SOEs CRIM, dado] 607,739 * 295,578 
fer eee 495,235 348,224 
0 Pe rer ee 455,126 302,254 460,994 
te 55 Ws Soe 587,190 248,868 325,264 
ee es sks fe 542,585 266,278 387,954 
Geeta. SS ryget 501,501 296,532 466,970 
te. ee ee ee 536,499 313,317 458,630 
Bees tecklas s5 Re 624,481 | 302,367 400,125 
Me es es ee 671,027 293,565 388,047 
| See ee 718,932 315,317 425,628 
eer 749,236 353,926 494,145 


452,101 
486,965 
518,227 





Source : Department of Labour and National Service. 
1 Includes 133,000 estimated to have registered as a result of the 1949 New South Wales coal strike. 


1 It would be possible to relate total C.E.S. placements in any year to the 
number of engagements in the economy. But statistics for the latter are 
incomplete. 
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ning, which the C.E.S. accumulates and the Department of Labour 
analyses. To this we now turn. 


ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE 


It is obvious that effective manpower planning requires a high 
degree of economic intelligence based on extensive, reliable and 
up-to-date information on many aspects of the economy. This 
involves collection, analysis and interpretation of data. 

The principal statistical agency in Australia is the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, which is attached to the 
Treasury. It collects a great multitude of statistics but those most 
relevant to manpower planning are national income statistics, 
analysed into its many component parts ; manpower statistics 
(population, employment and unemployment) ; foreign trade ; 
public finance ; money and banking ; production ; retail trade and 
various indices. A population census is undertaken periodically. 
The last one was in 1954 and the next one is projected for 1961. 
There are undoubted imperfections ! in some of these statistics, but 
they do provide a wide range of vital information. 

The C.E.S., in its placement function, is the source of a wealth of 
statistical information about the labour market. It also conducts a 
monthly survey of employment in the larger private factories.? 
Some of this information is published by the Department of Labour 
in a monthly analysis of the employment situation, giving an 
appraisal of the over-all employment situation in terms of the 
number registered for employment*; of the over-all demand 
situation in terms of unfilled vacancies ; and occupational, industrial 
and regional analyses. 

It would appear that the published statistics on the labour 
market form only a part of the statistical material at the disposal 
of the Department of Labour. Bearing in mind the information 
required from labour seeking employment and from employers 


1 See, for example, H. P. Brown : “ The Australian Male Work Force ”, 
in Economic Record, Vol. XX XV, No. 70, Apr. 1959. It should be noted also 
that no official index of production is published. 

‘é.. Practically all private factories with 100 or more employees and a large 
section of those with between 50 and 100 employees are included in this 
survey. 

* This figure is not an estimate but a count of persons who have actually 
registered as unemployed with the C.E.S. There may, of course, be persons 
not so registered who are in fact unemployed, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that most of those who are actively seeking employment would sooner or 
later use the C.E.S. Certainly, those desiring to avail themselves of unem- 
ployment benefits are required to register with the C.E.S. so as to enable it 
to apply a work test. Even if these figures do not indicate reliably the 
absolute number of unemployed, they should be a reasonable measure of 
changes in unemployment. 
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regarding vacancies, it must be supposed that the Department is in 
possession of details relating to age, sex, location, occupation, in- 
dustry, duration of unemployment, etc. It is regrettable that these 
details are not published, but as far as manpower planning is con- 
cerned, a complete range, with perhaps the notable exception of 
hours worked, of labour market information, is available to the 
Commonwealth. Furthermore, the continuous contact maintained 
by the C.E.S. with all parts of the labour market enables it to report 
on prospective employment changes and to indicate their reasons— 
seasonal, mechanisation, development of new industries, import 
restrictions, etc. 

The interpretation of statistical and other economic information 
is done by a number of Commonwealth departments. Among these 
the Department of Trade studies the implications of internal and 
external economic developments, and its Division of Industrial 
Development analyses the circumstances of manufacturing in- 
dustries in particular. The rural sector is studied by the Department 
of Primary Industries. 

Mining comes under the special interest of the Department of 
National Development. The Department of Immigration investi- 
gates various problems relating to immigration. The Research 
Division of the Department of Labour makes a special study of 
labour supply and demand problems of particular occupations and 
industries, sex and age groups. There is an interchange of informa- 
tion ! between these departments and their reports and findings are, 
of course, of great significance to the supreme financial] authority, 
the Treasury, which, because of its major part in framing general 
economic policy, is in close touch with these departments and also 
with the Reserve Bank. 

The Commonwealth has stated that: “ There is no accepted 
forecasting index in use in Australia .... The general method is to 
study critically the trends in individual statistical series and to use 
general impressions combined with historical precedents in order to 
assess the imminence of any downward tendency.” ? This is still 
the basis of policy-making, although the problem would include not 
only the assessment of any downward tendency but also of any 
inflationary development. Of course, forecasting techniques in 
terms of population growth, industrial development, etc., are 
applied in connection with the expansion of various items of public 
capital expenditure. But no use is made, for example, of input- 


1It is difficult to avoid the feeling that there is some reluctance even 
between Commonwealth Departments to exchange unpublished information. 
It may be that a standing inter-departmental committee on manpower 
planning may provide a more systematic pooling of resources. 

2 Maintenance of Full Employment, op. cit., p. 77. 
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output analysis, which, despite its many shortcomings, could be a 
valuable aid in manpower planning—especially under conditions of 
economic growth.! The future labour requirements of different 
industries are estimated in a piecemeal fashion and, although a 
continuous review of the labour market does help to correct malad- 
justments, it would be desirable to anticipate, even in the broadest 
terms, the structure of labour demand, say three to five years 
ahead. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In 1948 the Commonwealth had this to say about the prospects 
of manpower planning : 


In Australian conditions, difficulties must be expected to arise in im- 
plementing investment and employment policy as a result of the division 
of powers between Commonwealth and state governments. The Common- 
wealth has, in general, wide financial powers, but is more limited in other 
sections of economic policy. 

The problems involved in planning and giving effect to policy through 
agreement with six state governments, together with the fact that the 
techniques of full employment planning have not yet been fully developed 
or tested by experience must be emphasised.? 


The years which have passed have provided a variety of ex- 
perience—a short period of serious inflation (1950-52) ; a brief reces- 


sion (1952-53) ; and, for the rest of the time, more or less stability 
and growth but with inflationary pressure constantly in sight and 
the balance of payments imposing a continuous constraint on 
economic policy. 

Despite the division of powers between the Commonwealth and 
the states, the concentration of financial powers in the former has 
simplified the problems of manpower planning. Notwithstanding 
very restricted powers of direct control and a limited voice in the 
formation of wage policy, the Commonwealth, after initial diffi- 
culties, has by and large been able to ensure a financial environment 
conducive to a high level of employment and price stability. 
Whether the allocation of resources has been to the best possible 
national advantage is difficult to say ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that a completely centralised control of national expendi- 
ture would have resulted in a better or, indeed, a very different 
pattern of resource use. 


1 Input-output analysis has been undertaken privately at the Canberra 
University College under the direction of Professor Burgess Cameron. But 
with the limited resources available the work is necessarily not as compre- 
hensive or as up-to-date as might be desirable for more accurate forecasting. 
See, for example, Burgess CAMERON : “ The Australian Economy 1965 ”, in 
Economic Record, Vol. XXXV, No. 71, Aug. 1959. 


2 Maintenance of Full Employment, op. cit., p. 80. 
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The organisation of the labour market has been strengthened by 
the operation of the Commonwealth Employment Service, which has 
been a particularly vital factor in carrying out the large scale immi- 
gration programme and ensuring, under conditions of high em- 
ployment, an adequate supply of seasonal labour in certain rural 
industries. 

The availability of a comprehensive range of economic informa- 
tion has facilitated the planning of economic policy. There exists, 
therefore, if not a complete, at least an adequate, apparatus for 
effective manpower planning in a private enterprise economy. Its 
mode of operation depends partly on the unpredictable nature of 
economic events, and partly on the political wisdom of governments. 
But it would not be difficult to choose between the 15 years that 
have followed the Second World War and those before 1939. 





The Current Labour Force Sample 
Survey in Egypt (U.A.R.) 


by 
Professor Abdel Moneim N. El] SHAFEI 
Chairman of the Egyptian Statistical Association, 
Under-Secretary, Ministry of Social Affairs and Labour, 
Member of the Central Statistical Committee. 


The government statistical services of the United Arab Republic 
have been carrying out a sample survey of the economically active 
population of the Egyptian Region since November 1957. Their main 
objective 1s to assess gradually the size of the labour force as compared 
with the proportion of the population able to work and of working age, 
and also as compared with the total population of the Egyptian Region. 
The survey is also intended to break down the labour force into its 
constituent elements. The results obtained from the survey up to the 
present are summarised in the following article, together with a de- 
scription of the methods and definitions used. 


INiRODUCTION 


HE human factor is but one aspect of the over-all economic 
problem. Since time immemorial] human efforts have, of course, 
been needed for the exploitation of the resources provided by 
nature ; but this need increases gradually with the growing ambition 
of nations all over the world to develop their production so that 
their populations may enjoy a higher standard of living. More and 
more attention has inevitably been directed towards the wealth- 
producing activities of man, the organisation of these activities, 
and their proper allocation in the general process of production of 
goods and services. Most nations have, therefore, become deeply 
interested in investigating the current utilisation of human re- 
sources and potentialities as well as the organisation of the labour 
market. To make any realistic programme of national development 
it is essential to obtain an accurate picture of the labour market 
through intensive studies of the economically active population. 
Up to 1957 no information was available in Egypt on manpower 
questions, except what could be gleaned from the six decennial 
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population censuses that had been taken since 1897. But even this 
information was both inadequate and out of date, and in view of 
the demands of its work the Ministry of Social Affairs and Labour 
approached the Central Statistical Committee for help in providing 
the required statistics on manpower ; it suggested that a sample 
survey should be made, using as a frame the preliminary lists 
prepared for the census scheduled to be taken in March 1957, and 
that the survey should be carried out in the Autumn of 1957 
before the frame was out-dated. 

The Committee agreed, and the scheme was carefully studied 
from all angles, especially from the point of view of the sampling 
technique to be adopted. It was decided that the Ministry of Social 
Affairs and Labour should be responsible for the collection of data 
in the field, and that this would later be processed by the Depart- 
ment of Statistics. An executive board was set up to direct the 
survey on the basis of definitions and concepts adopted by the 
Central Statistical Committee. 

The survey is carried out on a nation-wide basis, one round 
after another. The first round was taken in the third week of 
November 1957 and to date a total of 13 rounds have been com- 
pleted, the latest in August 1960. 


Objective 


The main objective of the survey is to provide adequate infor- 
mation on the size of the labour force and of tota] potential man- 
power, and their distribution according to various characteristics. 
This information has been used successfully in socio-economic 
planning and will be of value in studying problems of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment, as well as in the establishment of a 
vocational training policy. The design of the survey takes into 
consideration the measurement of the following variables : 


1. Geographical distribution of the labour force. 

2. Distribution of labour force by age, sex, marital status, 
employment and educational status. 

3. Distribution of the labour force by occupation according to 
the two-digit code of the International Standard Classification of 
Occupations (I.S.C.0.) and by industry according to the two-digit 
code in local use. 

4. Number of working days for each individual during the 
period of reference. Two reference periods were adopted for this 
purpose : the week and the month ending on a specified date. 

5. Number of hours worked during the week of reference and 
on Tuesday of the same week. 
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Other Sources of Manpower Data 


A good deal of information on manpower and the labour force 
is collected, partly by some of the statistical organisations in special 
operations for which they are responsible, and partly by a number 
of administrative agencies. These data, however, suffer from certain 
serious limitations. 

The results of the last four decennial population censuses (1917 to 
1947) represented the most comprehensive source of manpower 
data but the ten-year intervals limit the usefulness of these data. 
Moreover, because of changes of definition, modifications intro- 
duced in questionnaires and forms and incompleteness of the infor- 
mation collected, especially in earlier censuses, the data are neither 
comparable nor adequate for building up workable policies. 

Information on farm labour collected in the agricultural cen- 
suses suffers from similar defects. Annual estimates of farm labour 
published by the Ministry of Agriculture between censuses are 
derived from the findings of the preceding census, usually by the 
application of technical co-efficients computed on the basis of 
observation of the organisation of labour in special farms admin- 
istered by the authorities. Such estimates, therefore, can not be 
taken to represent the agricultural Jabour force in general. In 
addition they are incomplete because they do not cover farm 
owners, other self-employed persons and unpaid family workers. 

Another potential source of information would be the registers 
of the employment offices under the supervision of the Department 
of Labour. These could be analysed to obtain data on registered 
employed and unemployed, but the system has been adopted only 
recently and the employment offices do not provide complete 
coverage. This source will therefore remain inadequate for a number 
of years to come until enough offices have been opened. 

Information on government employment is collected directly 
by the Department of Statistics from the reporting units. Here 
again the coverage of the data is not complete, the degree of non- 
response ranging from 15 to 20 per cent., although great efforts 
are being made to collect the returns effectively. 

Finally, the annual statistics on employment, pay-rolls and 
hours of work collected and compiled by the Department of Statis- 
tics provide data on employment and wages in establishments with 
ten workers and over and cover all major economic activities 
except agriculture. 

The labour force sample survey was initiated to fill in ail these 
gaps and to provide information on the whole population. The 
survey was planned in such a way as to provide full geographical 
coverage of the Egyptian region. The sample includes both urban 
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and rural population, with the exception of nomads in desert areas, 
the ultimate sampling unit being the household. The definition 
adopted for the term “household ” in this survey excludes, however, 
all institutional population, i.e. prisoners, hospital residents, etc. 
Hotel residents are also excluded because of their transient nature. 
No information on the armed forces was collected in the survey. 


THE MANPOWER SITUATION REVEALED BY THE SURVEY 


The general study of manpower in Egypt presented hereafter 
has been derived by averaging the data accumulated from the first 
four rounds of the survey, which were conducted during the period 
November 1957 to September 1958. 

Of the total population in the whole region only 29.7 per cent. 
were in the labour force. According to the definition adopted in 
the survey! the labour force is estimated at about 7.03 million 
persons. Of these 6.31 million are males and 0.72 are females ; 
women thus represent only about 10 per cent. of the total labour 
force. Employed persons numbered 6.76 million and unemployed 
270,000. 

Variations in the labour force participation rates are observed 
between the rural and urban population. While in urban areas 
47.5 per cent. of all males are in the labour force, the corresponding 
proportion in rural areas is about 57 per cent. (table I). 

The classification of the population into major demographic 
groups is of particular importance. The size of the economically 
active population depends mainly on the age and sex composition 
of the population, which reveals the potential labour force. Table II 
illustrates the age distribution of the Egyptian population as derived 
from the survey results and shows the proportions of adults of 
working age, children and aged persons. 

Children below the age of 12 represent about 36 per cent. of 
the total population. The proportion below 16 years is very close 
to 45 per cent. Young persons constitute a higher proportion of 
the total population in urban than in rural areas. 

The population in the age group 65 years and above is relatively 
low since it represents only about 4 per cent. of the total population 
—3.2 per cent. in urban and 4.3 per cent. in rural areas. 

The remainder of the population, youths and adults under 65, 
form slightly more than one-half of the total ; persons aged 50 to 64 
represent about 9 per cent. of the total population. 


1 Under this definition a person was considered to be in the labour force 
if he is able and willing to work ; he may be actually working or unemployed 
or temporarily absent from work for some reason or other. See below. 
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TABLE I. URBAN-RURAL DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR FORCE, 
MANPOWER AND TOTAL POPULATION 
(Percentages of total population) 


Persons in the | Able-bodied per- 
| labour force | sons aged 6 to 64 





Population group 


| Population 


Inhabitants of large cities : 
Males 
Females 
Both sexes . 





Inhabitants of towns : 
Males 
Females 
Both sexes . 


Rural populations : 


Males 
Females 
Both sexes . 

Total : 
Males PP eT So . 
Dee: are os Sa oe y : 50.2 
OO ee ee . 100.0 





Table II reveals that the Egyptian population has a young 
age structure. This tends to result in the participation of children 
in the labour force with its well-known undesirable consequences. 

The whole population is divided into two approximately equal 
parts according to sex, but the sex ratio differs by age groups. The 
proportion of male children below 16 is higher than that of female 
children. The relative superiority of the male percentage of the 
population in the younger age groups is compensated in the ages 
between 20 and 50 years, thus giving an almost balanced sex ratio 
over the total population. 

Relatively large numbers of children below the age of 16 are 
in the Egyptian labour market. This group accounts for nearly 
13 per cent. of the total labour force (see table III). The greater 
‘part of this is contributed by the rural sector (which, as will be 
seen from table ! contains about two-thirds of the Egyptian 
population). It should be noted here that the definition adopted 
for the labour force allows rural children aged between 6 and 12, 
who should normally be at school but who actually do not attend 
school at all and instead are helping the family on the farm, to be 
counted as members of the labour force. On the other hand, rural 
children who attend school are classified as students even though 
they also help on the family farm. 
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TABLE II. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF URBAN, RURAL AND TOTAL 
POPULATION BY AGE GROUP AND SEX 





Age group and sex Urban areas Rural areas Total 
| 


Under 6 years : 
Males 
Females 
Both sexes . 


6 to 11 years’: 


Males 
Females 
Both sexes . 


12 to 15 years : 


Males 
Females 
Both sexes . 





16 to 19 years : 
Males 
Females : 
Both sexes . 

20 to 29 years : 
Males 
Females . 
Both sexes . 

30 to 39 years : 
Males 
Females . 
Both sexes . 

40 to 49 years : 
Males 
Females 
Both sexes . 

50 to 64 years : 


Males 
Females 
Both sexes . 








65 years and above : 


Males 
Females 
Both sexes . 


Unstated : 


Males 
Females 
Both sexes . 





All ages : 
Males 
Females 
Both sexes . 














4 This is the compulsory education age group. 
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The proportion of the total labour force provided by persons 
below 20 years of age is about 22 per cent., which is fairly high. 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR FORCE BY AGE 
IN RURAL AND URBAN AREAS 


Age group All 
E Alexandria . 
(years) owns rural 


6 to 11. 

12 to 15. 

16 to 19. 

20 to 29. 

30 to 39. 

46 to 49. 20.2 
| 50 to 64. . .| 16.5 

65 and above 2.0 


4.1 
10.4 
9.3 
19.9 
20.9 
16.2 
15.8 
3.4 


~J— 


med 
anil dl wolk ghd al ee ie 
COWhNN Ww 


Total. . .| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


The rural-urban differential in the age distribution of the labour 
force is also illustrated in table III. From table IV it will be 
observed that children in the labour force form a considerably 
higher proportion of the population below 16 years of age in rural 
than in urban areas. This is characteristic of the rural economy 
in Egypt, where children are needed for a number of farm operations. 
Within urban areas the child labour contribution decreases gradu- 
ally with the increase in urbanisation and schooling facilities. 


TABLE IV. RATIO OF LABOUR FORCE TO TOTAL POPULATION IN EACH 
AGE GROUP IN URBAN AND RURAL AREAS 
( Percentages ) 


| . | 
Governorates | Total Rural 


Age group (years . 
e group ’ (large cities) urban areas 


6 to 11 
12 to 15 
16 to 19 
20 to 29 
30 to 39 
40 to 49 
[wees .. 
65 and above 


> & Ww 
Ut SI Gr G0 
mm UI OO OO 


All ages. 


Table V shows the ratio between the actual labour force and 
total potential manpower (population aged 6 to 64 years) in each 
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of the nine zones in which the Egyptian region was stratified for 
the purposes of the survey. 

The ratio of the male labour force to total male manpower 
(males aged 6 to 64 years) is higher in rural areas—Lower Egypt 
72 per cent., and Upper Egypt 72.8 per cent. In the highly urban- 
ised zones, i.e. governorates and capitals of provinces, it varies 
within the very narrow range 57.5 per cent. to 59 per cent. (except 
in Alexandria, 56 per cent.). In the smaller towns the proportion 
is a little higher, ranging from 62.3 per cent. to 63.8 per cent. The 
corresponding ratios for females show greater variability ; in urban 
areas the ratio ranges from 3.4 to 8.0 per cent., while the highest 
figure (12.2 per cent.) is found in rural Lower Egypt and one of the 
lowest in rural Upper Egypt (3.7 per cent.), the last mentioned 
being even lower than those in all urban zones except Canal and 
Suez (3.4 per cent.).? 


TABLE V. RATIO OF LABOUR FORCE TO TOTAL MANPOWER 
(AGED 6 TO 64) BY ZONE AND SEX 


Percentage of total manpower 
aged 6 to 64) in the labour force 


Males Females Both sexes 


Sale Ts ol ccses 4k © % 4's ee 57.5 
ee oe Oe eee Oe eae 56.0 
pers and Suez . . nin 58.0 
Capitals of provinces in Lower E gypt _ 58.6 
em or provinces in Upper Egypt . 59.0 
— of districts in Lower Egypt . . 62.3 
Capitals of districts in Upper F sypt ahs 63.8 
Rural Lower Egypt ..... ‘a - 0 
oo eee ae ee eee 2.8 


32.5 
30.7 
30.4 
33.0 
32.6 
34.2 
33.0 
42.0 
38.0 


| PNY UD wun 


;NNOK UO flUO 


_ 
ros 


All zones... 67.3 


Tables VI and VII present breakdowns of the labour force by 
division of economic activity and by major occupation group with 
separate figures for the urban and rural sectors. 


1 The ratio of active women to available female labour is notably low in 
rural Upper Egypt. (3.7 per cent.). This is presumably due to traditions 
prevailing in this zone. Its inhabitants are conservative and women are 
restricted by tradition from mixing in public life. Even though a few 
women participate in remunerative work from time to time it is believed 
that these are under-reported in the survey, thus contributing to the low 
percentage figure. It should be added that in rural Lower Egypt, where the 
ratio is 12.2 per cent., there are many large factories, especially spinning 
mills, scattered near the villages, which attract female labour and thus help 
to break old traditions. 
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TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF URBAN AND RURAL LABOUR 
FORCE BY BRANCH OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


Other Rural 
towns areas 





Industry division Governor- 
ates 


| 
| 
| 
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Agriculture . . 

Mining and quarrying ‘ 
Manufacturing industries . 
Construction and building . 
Electricity, gas, water and sanitary 
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| 
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Commerce . eee gee 

Transportation, storage and com- 
munication . fe 

Services (including ‘public ‘activities) ‘ 
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TABLE VII. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF URBAN AND RURAL 
LABOUR FORCE BY OCCUPATION 





| 
Governor- Other | 


Occupation * 
ates towns | 


Professional, technical and related | 
workers , 

Administrative, executive and man- 
agerial workers . 

Clerical workers . 

Sales workers Melo ie 

Farmers, fishermen, hunters, loggers 
and related workers . 

Workers in transport and communica- | 

tion occupations 

| Craftsmen, production process workers 

and labourers n.e.c. . 

| Service, sport and recreation workers | 4.4 

l 


53. 





~I NS onmN ~ 





14.5 
10.8 


0.6 
0.2 
0.4 
3.8 
3.6 
0.9 
4.9 
4.4 


|New © N NOS © 


j oS oo 





Total. . . | 19.6 6 | 68.8 | 100.0 | 
| | 


} Miners, quarrymen and related workers do not appear since the survey did not cover desert areas, to 
which these occupations are almost exclusively confined. 


Table VIII shows the distribution of the labour force by employ- 
ment status with separate figures for rural and urban areas. Since 
the majority of the labour force in rural areas is engaged in agricul- 
ture, and proprietors and tenants of small farms are principally 
self-employed, it will be seen that this group represents a much 
higher proportion of the labour force in rural than in urban areas, 
whereas the reverse is true of the group “ paid employees ”. Un- 
paid workers (inclvding family workers) are also relatively more 
numerous in the countryside than in the town. 
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TABLE VIII. DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR FORCE (URBAN, RURAL AND 
TOTAL) BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
(Percentages ) 





} Unpaid 
Self- workers 
employed | (including gainfully 


! 
Paid 
persons | family employed force 


employees 


labour 


| workers) 


Large cities | | 20.8 
Towns. . .| 51.8 32.7 
Villages . .| 34.7 36.3 
All zones. .| ». SEF 








Of the total labour force 3.9 per cent. are wholly unemployed.! 
Unemployment is most serious in large cities (7.1 per cent.). It 
is also a problem among inhabitants of smaller towns (4.8 per cent.) 
but is of minor significance in rural areas (2.8 per cent.). 

It is most useful to express the incidence of unemployment with 
reference to the contribution of different age groups in the Jabour 
force. It will be seen from table IX that although the age group 
20 to 29 years contains the greatest number of unemployed persons 
the rate of unemployment is greatest among younger age groups. 

The question of full employment and underemployment was 
approached in the survey by collecting sample information on the 
number of days worked per week and per month and the number 
of hours worked per week. No other questions were directed to the 
informants. 


TABLE IX. INCIDENCE OF UNEMPLOYMENT BY AGE 





A roup ( s) Proportion of all Unemployment 
a Gare er | unemployed persons rate 
| 


Oe Oe See os Ss eck wie Ss be: 13.0 6.0 
16 to 19 . be oe 12.4 : 
20 to 29 . 22.6 

ad 16.7 
ee a 6 Slee 6 ak & ore 13.9 
i Re ike SP re eee. ot « 19.5 
Freee ee ee eee 1.9 











| 
| 


All ages. . . | 100.0 
! 





1 Number of unemployed in the age group concerned as a percentage of the labour force in that age group. 


1 According to the definition adopted for the survey a person is regarded 
as unemployed if he is able and willing to work, and looking for work, but 
cannot find work, on Tuesday of the reference ‘werk. 
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TABLE X. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS IN 
EACH INDUSTRY GROUP 


A. By Number of Days Worked per Week 


Number of days worked per week 





Industry Do — 
One Two Three Four Five Six Seven - —_? 
day days days days days days days 
Agriculture . 0.3 fe: 4.3 7.7 | 11.1 | 26.2 | 48.5 0.2 - 
Manufactur- 
ing indus- 
79s Geck « 0.2 1.1 3.5 4.7 6.5 | 63.8 | 19.4 0.3 
Transporta- 
tion, com- 
munication 
and 
commerce . 1.0 1.9 3.6 4.8 6.8 | 41.8 | 38.8 0.1 0.3 
Services. . .| 0.3 0.9 2.2 2.1 2.7 | 50.3 | 29.1 9.6 1.5 
eo ee 1.2 5.4 9.5 | 12.1 10.5 | 34.5 | 13.5 1.0 0.3 


All industries. 0.4 1.3 3.9 6.2 8.7 | 35.9 | 40.5 1.8 0.4 


B. By Number of Hours Worked per Week 


Number of hours worked per week 


Industry | | Domesti | On 
i 6 to | 12to| 18 to | 24to | 32to| 40 to | 48 to} 56 or servants | leave 
11 17 3.13.13 47 55 | more 
. ! 
Agriculture .. .|1.5 | 2.6 | 3.4) 7.6} 8.6)13.0/21.0| 41.5 0.1 0.1 
Manufacturing 
industries 0.9 | 1.8 | 3.0} 4.9] 5.2] 7.3)}46.5| 29.5 0.3 
Transportation 
communication 
and commerce . | 1.7 | 2.6 | 2.0 | 5.6} 8.3! 8.1|23.0| 47.5 0.1 0.3 
Services . 1.5 | 1.7 11.7 | 5.5/16.5| 6.3/21.2] 33.1 9.8 1.9 
Other !. 2.1 | 3.9 | 4.1 }12.2| 7.5} 8.7|24.6| 23.7 0.9 0.2 
23.6| 39.4 1.8 0.4 


All industries . . | 1.5 | 2.4 | 2.9 | 6.8) 9.6/ 10.6) 2: 


' Including mining and quarrying, electricity and gas, etc., and construction, as well as “ unspecified ”. 


Tables X(A) and X(B) show the proportional distribution of the 
employed by industry in conjunction respectively with the number 
of days and hours worked per week. We may consider as fully 
employed those who spend in gainful work a minimum per week 
of six days or, correspondingly, 40 hours ; the rest of the employed 
persons, then, were not fully employed and would be suffering 
from partial unemployment or underemployment provided that 
they were available for additional work during the survey reference 


Not 
stated 


0.6 


— No Oo 


1.0 
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period. Note was made of persons who worked less than a full week 
because they were on vacation, but no attempt was made to 
identify others who may not have been available during the week 
for more work than they actually performed. 


METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURE 


Administrative Organisation 
Collection of Data. 


For the collection of data the interview method was adopted. 
Two-hundred-and-fifty investigators on an average are recruited 
for each round to fill in schedules while questioning the head of each 
sample household, the interview starting with a simple explanation 
as to the purpose of the survey. The field workload is an average 
of ten schedules per investigator per day. The ability to carry this 
workload, however, depends to a certain extent on the geographical 
distribution and the distances between the sample villages and 
households. A total of about 60 scrutiny inspectors, averaging one 
for each four investigators, check the accuracy of the field work. 
For each region (governorates and provinces) a general supervisor 
is assigned to direct the work and attend to administrative organisa- 
tion, as well as to provide technical advice. An executive board 
was appointed to tour the provinces during the field operations 
and to inspect the work and settle any technical questions that 
may arise. This board is responsible for the arrangements and 
running of the survey. 

For the first four rounds of the survey the following design was 
adopted. The Egyptian area was divided into nine strata as follows : 
(1) governorate of Cairo; (2) governorate of Alexandria ; (3) gov- 
ernorates of the Canal and Suez; (4) capitals of provinces, and 
towns with a population of 5,000 households and over, in Lower 
Egypt ; (5) towns with a population of less than 5,000 households 
in Lower Egypt ; (6) rural population in Lower Egypt (villages) ; 
(7) capitals of provinces, and towns with a population of 5,000 
households and over, in Upper Egypt ; (8) towns with a population 
of less than 5,000 households in Upper Egypt ; (9) rural population 
in Upper Egypt (villages). 

This stratification divides the country into nine groups which 
are different from one another, and each of which is homogeneous 
within itself as far as available information can show. 


1The executive board is composed of eight members, three from the 
Central Statistical Committee’s technical secretariat and five from the 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Labour under the chairmanship of the Under- 
Secretary of the Ministry, who is at the same time a member of the Central 
Statistical Committee. 
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It was thought that the diversity of occupations and industries 
reached its maximum in Cairo and Alexandria, but was less pro- 
nounced in the other towns and least in the countryside. The sample 
fractions for each one of these categories were consequently different. 

In the first two strata (Cairo and Alexandria) a two-stage 
sampling design was adopted: from each one of the districts 
(quism), half the blocks (shiakha) were selected at random. A 
number of households were chosen systematically from each selected 
block, proportionately to the total number of households in the 
block and equal altogether to 1 per cent. of the households within 
the district. 

In the third stratum a similar procedure was adopted, with 
the slight difference that only 0.5 per cent. of the households were 
selected. 

For each of the other cities and towns with a population of 
5,000 households and over (fourth and seventh strata) the same 
sampling fraction was fixed. A systematic sample of households 
was selected directly from the population of each of these units. 

Of the small towns with a population of less than 5,000 house- 
holds (fifth and eighth strata) half were selected at random from 
each province. In the first round of the survey a sample of 0.25 
per cent. of the total number of households was selected from the 
towns proportionately to their size. From experienced gained in 
this round it was found that better estimates for the population 
variables would be obtained from the sample if the sampling 
fraction were doubled. This is due to the fact that the diversity 
of the occupations of the population forming these two strata is 
reflected in a frequency distribution of such a nature that reliable 
estimates could not be obtained from the smaller sample. A sample 
fraction of 0.5 per cent. was therefore adopted for the following 
rounds of the survey. 

For the sake of convenience and simplification of the field work, 
a three-stage sampling system was adopted for the two areas com- 
prising the rural part of Egypt, i.e. the sixth and ninth strata. 
First one-quarter of the districts (markaz) in each province 
(mudirya) were selected at random. Ten per cent. of the villages 
in each selected district were chosen, also at random, and a sys- 
tematic sample of 10 per cent. of the households in each selected 
village was taken, thus bringing the ultimate sampling fraction to 
0.25 per cent. in the rural strata. 

The whole sample for the survey was drawn from a frame 
derived from the preliminary information recorded by the enumer- 
ators at the preparatory stage of the population census which was 
to have been held in March 1957. This frame was a simple list of 
households, their detailed addresses and numbers of members of 
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each household. The census was postponed and, as has been men- 
tioned, it was decided to use the lists as a frame for the survey in 
1957 before they became too old to represent the actual picture. 

The total number of sample households was 21,000 in each of 
the four rounds. 


Modifications Introduced in the Sampling Design. 


After the completion of the fourth round the sampling design 
was revised in the light of experience gained and the results col- 
lected. For the fifth round the sample design adopted was as 
follows : 


(a) The region was divided into the following five strata: 
(1) Cairo ; (2) Alexandria, Canal and Suez ; (3) capitals of provinces 
and large towns in Lower and Upper Egypt ; (4) capitals of districts 
in Lower and Upper Egypt; (5) villages in Lower and Upper 
Egypt. 

(6) Arandom sample of 1 per cent. of households was selected 
from the blocks constituting each of the first two strata. A sample 
of 0.5 per cent. was similarly selected from the third stratum. 


(c) For the capitals of districts (fourth stratum) half the towns 
were directly selected at random, then 1 per cent. of households 
were selected from each sample town, thus bringing the sampling 
fraction to 0.5 per cent. 


(d) For the rural areas (fifth stratum) villages were classified 
into two types : (1) large villages with a population of 2,500 house- 
holds and over, numbering 88 ; and (2) other villages. From type 
(1) one-sixth of the villages were selected at random. A sample 
of households was then chosen from each selected village bringing 
the ultimate sampling fraction to 0.5 per cent. From type (2) 
villages only 5 per cent. of the villages of each province were 
selected at random. A sample of 4 per cent. of the households of 
each selected village was chosen to bring the sampling fraction for 
this substratum to 0.2 percent. This sub-stratification leads to more 
homogeneity within the population groups investigated. The main 
characteristics of the population belonging to villages of type (1) 
were tested beforehand in order to assess its deviation from both 
the rest of the rural population and that of small town communities. 
The test was intended to indicate the relevant stratum to which 
big villages belong. However, no definite results could be achieved 
and it was therefore decided that the data collected for this sub- 
stratum in the fifth round should be tested in order to provide a 
final answer to the question. 
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Rotation of Sample. 





Starting from the seventh round a rotating sampling design 
was adopted. Two independent samples of households were 
selected according to the same design as the fifth round. Each of 
the two samples was divided into three systematic subsamples, 
thus giving a total of six rotation groups. Three of these subsamples 
were selected at random, and the households in them were inter- 
viewed for the seventh round of the survey. From the eighth round 
one rotation group, selected at random, leaves the sample for 
three consecutive rounds and is replaced by another group. In 
this way one-third of the usual sample is common in three con- 
secutive rounds, and two-thirds in two consecutive rounds. 

This system of rotation provides some continuity in the series 
of data, which facilitates the measurement of changes in the 
characteristics studied. It helps to reduce sampling errors, resulting 
mainly from the replacement of unidentifiable households in the 
original sample by fresh ones drawn especially from the population. 


Date and Duration. 


The first five rounds of the survey were conducted at three- 
month to four-month intervals between November 1957 and Jan- 
uary 1959, the sixth to ninth rounds at two-month intervals be- 
tween October 1959 and April 1960 and the tenth to thirteenth 
rounds at monthly intervals between May 1960 and August 1960. 

In each round the reference week was that ending on a Friday 
and, in most cases, containing the fifteenth of the month; the 
reference day was the Tuesday of the reference week. 

Information was also recorded in the questionnaires on the 
number of days which the respondent spent at work during the 
reference week and the month preceding the end of the reference 
week, as well as on the number of hours he worked and his employ- 
ment status on the reference day. The field work in each round of 
the survey is completed in ten days on the average. 


General Definitions 


In the formulation of the following definitions used for the 
survey the international recommendations on the subject were 
taken into consideration. 


Manpower. 


Manpower is defined as the portion of the population whose 
energy can be used in economic activity. Excluded therefore are 
persons who are not able to contribute to the labour market, namely 
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the very young (under 6 years) and the old (over 65 years) and 
persons who are permanently disabled because of prolonged sick- 
ness or physical disability. 

Manpower is divided into two groups, namely (1) the labour 
force, and (2) those not in the labour force. 


1. The Labour Force. 


The labour force consists of (a) employed persons, and (b) 
unemployed persons. 


(a) Employed persons. These include paid employees, self- 
employed persons, unpaid family workers and unpaid workers in a 
business not operated by the family. Also included are persons 
who are temporarily absent from their jobs during the specific 
period as a result of illness, accident, labour management dispute, 
vacation or temporary labour disorder. Excluded, however, are 
persons whose idleness during the survey period is consequent on 
the seasonal nature of their jobs. 


(b) Unemployed persons. These include persons who did not 
work during the day of reference and were able and willing to work 
and also looking for work. Included in this group are persons who 
had no job during the survey period, even though they had acquired 
new jobs which they expected to start after the survey period. 


2. Not in the Labour Force. 


Persons who are able to work but who are neither working nor 
looking for remunerative work, such as housewives who are wholly 
engaged in household domestic work during the survey period, 
students in full-time attendance at educationa] institutes, pen- 
sioners, persons depending on periodical subsidies and persons who 
are not looking for work since they have private means of support. 


Extent and Structure of Employment. 


The different phases of employment and unemployment, namely 
full employment, disguised unemployment, and visible, disguised 
and potential underemployment, were also taken into considera- 
tion. The Central Statistical Committee had decided that it might 
be quite satisfactory at this early stage of the study of the labour 
force to classify the population into employed, unemployed and 
not in the labour force as shown above. In order, however, to 
throw some light on the extent of employment, four questions 
were introduced, namely the number of hours worked on the refer- 
ence day and during the reference week, and also the number 
of days worked during the reference week and during the month 
ending with the reference week. The answers to these, when 
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tabulated, give a measure of the degree of employment or extent 
of partial unemployment. 


Personnel and Equipment 


The field workers at all levels were chosen from among govern- 
ment social workers of the Ministry of Social Affairs and Labour. 
All of them are graduates with a background of social studies. 
Some of them attended a special six-month course in occupational 
classification and job analysis given by an I.L.O. expert. Moreover, 
before starting their work on the survey they received a training 
course on its scope and concepts, the definitions adopted, the 
sampling system, the interview approach and other relevant 
subjects of study. The points included in the questionnaire were 
explained and each field worker was supplied with a manual con- 
taining detailed instructions. 


Budget 


The costs of the survey were estimated at £E5,000 for each 
round, broken down as follows : (1) stationery : £E300, (2) selection 
of sampled households and preparation of list: £E100, (3) field 
work : {E3,200, (4) processing and tabulation : £E350, (5) about 
£E1,000 for other expenses such as telephone trunk calls, hire of 
statistical machines and the use of other government equipment, 
and other overhead charges. 


Response 


A very high rate of response was obtained, the rate of non- 
response dropping steadily from 0.6 per cent. in the first round to 
0.1 per cent. in the fourth. No cases of non-response ever resulted 
from straight refusal or reluctance ; the only reasons were migration 
and change of address. 

This high response was mainly due to the programme of pro- 
paganda designed to acquaint the interviewed households with 
various aspects of the survey. 


RESULTS OF THE SURVEY AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Non-sampling errors do not seem to have had a significant 
effect on the final results, most of them having been discovered 
and corrected either during the field supervision or during editing 
before processing. 

Some fluctuations were found in the figures for the labour force 
and the unemployed in the first four rounds. This is believed 
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to be seasonal. The group aged 6 to 12 years contributed a large 
part of this and was, for this reason, separated in the tables so that 
it might be set aside to give a more clearly defined labour force. 

The results obtained in these and subsequent rounds have been 
used for labour force projections. For long-term projections, 
however, another source of variation has to be taken into account, 
namely the proportion of women and girls in the female population 
of working age. The proportion of women and girls joining the 
labour force has been increasing steadily for the last 20 years as a 
result of industrialisation and urbanisation and because of the 
changing attitudes of fathers and husbands. 

Improving health conditions and the consequent drop in retire- 
ment and death rates will also have their effect on the rate of 
increase in the labour force. The estimated annual increase in the 
labour force for the period 1960 to 1965 is about 175,000 persons. 





Training and Employment 
of Blind People in Rural Communities 


by 
John Witson, O.B.E. 
Director, Royal Commonwealth Society for the Blind 


Handicapped people are often faced with tragic social and personal 
problems in underdeveloped countries and especially in rural areas. 
Many of these people, and particularly the blind, would be able to carry 
on a considerable variety of trades 1f they were to receive suitable train- 
ing, and this would enable them to find independence and dignity in the 
community in which they live. In the following pages John Wilson 
describes various experiments in the training and employment of the 
blind in many different parts of the world ; he appratses the results of 
these schemes in a realistic manner, without attempting to gloss over 
the difficulties involved, and demonstrates the large amount of assistance 
which can be given to these unfortunate people. 


N a statement presented to the World Council for the Welfare 

of the Blind at its Rome Conference in 19591, the number 
of blind people in the world was estimated at a minimum of 
9.5 million, of whom not less than 7 million live in rural areas. 
Throughout much of Africa, Asia and Latin America—which are 
together believed to contain at least three-quarters of the world’s 
blind population—scientifically ascertained statistics are not 
available, and it may well be that later investigations will show 
that the present estimates are a substantial understatement. The 
highest rates of blindness have been recorded in Africa, where 
the problem reaches startling proportions in some areas where 
trachoma and onchocerciasis are endemic. The largest numbers 
are in Asia, where it is estimated that there are at least 2 million 
in India and more than 3 million in China. The age distribution 
of the blind in such countries cannot be known with certainty, 
but a reasonable working assumption on the evidence of recent 
surveys would be that from 8 to 12 per cent. are children and that 
not less than 35 per cent. are men and women of working age. 


1 Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XXII, No. 10, 15 Nov. 1959. 
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The outstanding conclusion from such figures is that a massive pro- 
portion of the world’s blind live in rural and predominantly agri- 
cultural communities in the emergent countries, where for economic 
no less than humanitarian reasons action is urgently needed to 
prevent eye disease and to introduce realistic forms of education 
and rehabilitation. 

In the century-and-a-half during which modern systems of 
blind welfare have been evolving in the more advanced countries, 
the emphasis has necessarily been laid almost exclusively on urban 
accomplishments in education and employment. In some countries 
remarkable success has been achieved at first with the provision 
of sheltered employment, and more recently with the placement 
of blind workers in factories, offices and in the professions. In 
the United Kingdom one-third of all blind people of working age 
are employed, more than half of them in competitive, unsubsidised 
jobs.! In the United States, which with pre-war Germany pioneered 
techniques of placement in unsheltered employment, some 20,000 
blind people are now at work in an extremely wide range of occu- 
pations. Recent reports from the Soviet Union record that there 
are 286 “workshop schools” for the blind, many undertaking 
highly mechanised forms of production. In Japan, which has a long 
history of work for the blind, approximately 35,000 blind people are 
classified as employed, most of them in specially reserved occupa- 
tions. It is noteworthy, however, that even in such countries 
few attempts have been made until recently to organise rural 
occupations for the blind. 

In India and China—where the first institutions for the blind 
were founded in the 1870s—and later in South America and 
Africa the problem of blindness also presented itself first in the 
cities where blind people made their presence obvious by begging. 
The founders of these institutions, who were usually missionaries 
with little specialised experience of work for the blind, under- 
standably turned westward for their model. They thought in 
terms of Braille and sheltered workshops and reproduced, often 
with minute fidelity, the schools and workshops of Europe and 
North America. In the circumstances nothing else would have 
been possible, but it led unavoidably to a system which, though 
spectacular in some of its achievements, could not respond effec- 
tively to the needs of that multitude of villagers and tribesmen 
who constitute the overwhelming majority of the blind in Africa 
and Asia. It is indeed only in the last few years that the formidable 
size of this problem has been revealed by medical investigations 


1See “ Training and Employment of Blind Persons in Great Britain ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIV, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sep. 1951, p. 233. 
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in the villages and by social surveys in areas where, through 
weakening of family and clan traditions, considerable numbers of 
blind people, who were formerly passive family dependents, are 
becoming active mendicants or paupers in need of public relief. 
At the same time, fortunately, the capacity of blind welfare to 
tackle such a problem has been greatly increased by the establish- 
ment during the last few years of national organisations in countries 
which previously had merely scattered institutions, and by the 
creation of international organisations such as the World Council 
for the Welfare of the Blind, the American Foundation for the 
Overseas Blind and the Royal Commonwealth Society for the Blind. 

In most parts of the world it is possible to find a few blind 
individuals who make a living as farmers, gardeners or bee-keepers 
or by raising pigs or poultry. Usually they are self-taught, but in 
some countries successful agricultural training schemes for the 
blind have been started. Shortly after the First World War the 
St. Dunstan’s organisation in Great Britain opened a farm training 
centre for blinded ex-servicemen at King’s Langley, and in 1943 
a similar centre was started for men blinded in the Second World 
War. Both these centres have now been closed, but the “ Country 
Life ” department of St. Dunstan’s maintains contact with 120 
former students who make a living on the land, mostly as poultry 
farmers. In 1949, on 56 acres of land at Mason (Ohio), the 
Cincinatti Association for the Blind established a school for blind 
farmers. A general agricultural course was given, with emphasis 
particularly on dairy work and the keeping of poultry, pigs and bees. 
In a number of states, notably Oregon and Georgia, training 
courses for blind farmers have been arranged at general agri- 
cultural schools and, though exact figures are not available, it 
seems likely that some hundreds of blind farmers are included 
amongst the 3,500 blind workers in the United States who are 
classified as employed in rural areas. In 1950, after a study had 
been made of this work in America, a training centre for the blind 
was established in Athens of which the main feature was a course 
in dairy and poultry farming. Each student is given thorough 
instruction in the scientific production and marketing of eggs, 
and of the 50 blind men who have now returned to their villages 
from this school, 38 are reported to be well established, some being 
amongst the most prosperous farmers of their locality. In 1958 
an agricultural school for the blind was established at Villeneuve 
St. Odile in Brittany, and a centre built on similar lines has now 
been opened in Spain. 

These examples of the possibility of training the blind for rural 
work and the fact that, even among primitive communities, a 
surprising number of blind villagers succeed in maintaining them- 
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selves as peasant cultivators and craftsmen, gave powerful encour- 
agement to the effort which began about five years ago to establish 
realistic forms of village training, at first in Africa and more 
recently in Asia. The aim was not merely to find the answer to 
a local problem, but also to establish a new rural pattern of work 
for the blind adapted to the realities of life in an African tribe 
or an Asian village. The first small experiment made in accordance 
with this policy was at Malakisi in Kenya in 1955, when at a total 
cost, including buildings, of approximately £1,000, 12 blind Africans 
were given a year’s course in simple cultivation, animal husbandry 
and a few village crafts. Though this experiment was interrupted 
at the end of the first course, its results were encouraging and 
were the basis of subsequent rural work for the blind in Kenya, 
where there are now two village training centres. In 1956 the 
Uganda Foundation for the Blind, with technical assistance from 
the United Nations, established its International Demonstration 
and Research Centre for the Rural Blind at Samala, near Kampala. 
This centre made and is continuing to make an outstanding con- 
tribution to this new field of blind welfare. 

It was evident that no single demonstration, however con- 
vincing it might be, could possibly cover the vastly different 
conditions which prevail even in a single region of Africa. Accord- 
ingly, the Royal Commonwealth Society for the Blind, which had 
been associated with the work both in Kenya and Uganda, decided 
to recruit a team of rural training officers whose help would be 
available to start rural training centres in a number of widely 
different Commonwealth territories. In 1956 the first of these 
officers were stationed in Tanganyika to help the local Society to 
establish the first rural training centre in that territory. This 
establishment, at Kazima near Tabora, now has an enrolment of 
54 blind tribesmen drawn from all parts of the country. In the 
same year the Society helped to start two rural schools for the blind 
in tribal villages of Northern Rhodesia, where participation in the 
life of a fishing community, rather than subsistence agriculture, was 
the main emphasis. At the same time plans were made for the first 
rural training centre in West Africa, an area with probably the 
highest incidence of blindness in the world. At the beginning of 
1957, at the request of the Federal Nigerian Government, the 
Society started the Ikeja Farmcraft Centre on a 65-acre site near 
the Lagos airport. This Nigerian centre, which in addition to an 
enrolment of 32 blind farmers also has a course for sighted village 
instructors, is one of the most impressive establishments of its kind. 
Already three village training centres for the blind, at Ogbomosho 
in Western Nigeria, Oji River in the East and Maiduguri in the 
North, have been established with the help of staff trained at Ikeja, 
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and others are planned. In 1958 the first rural training centre for 
the blind in Nyasaland was started by a member of the Society’s 
staff at Mlanje, where, now under local management, 26 blind 
farmers are being trained annually as the starting point of a con- 
siderable programme which is planned for the territory. A centre 
teaching village crafts and some horticultural work has been 
established at Bolgotanga in Northern Ghana, and agricultural 
training centres for the blind are planned in Sierra Leone and 
Gambia. 

These developments in Africa were of particular interest to 
blind welfare workers in Asia, who had been kept fully informed by 
detailed progress reports. At a conference in Tokyo in 1957, 
attended by representatives of blind welfare organisations from 
many Asian countries, emphasis was laid on the need for training 
and employment schemes for “ that majority of blind Asians who 
live in rural areas”. During the same year, in Eastern Malaya, 
two small centres were started, at one of which, in the fishing village 
of Kuala Besut, a particularly interesting feature was the part 
which the blind themselves and their neighbours took in construc- 
tion and management. A larger project at Temerloh, financed by 
the Malayan Association for the Blind and the state Government, 
was started in 1958 with the Malayan name “ Taman Harapan ”, 
which means literally “Garden of Happiness”. At this centre, 
which has 28 acres of cultivated ground, with 100 acres of jungle 
land in reserve, a comprehensive course has been planned covering 
the occupations of a normal Malayan “ kampong ”, and experiments 
are being made with the cultivation and tapping of rubber. In 
Taiwan the American Foundation for Overseas Blind is collaborat- 
ing with local authorities in the development of a farm and trade 
school for the blind, which includes a course of systematic instruc- 
tion in poultry keeping. The Foundation has proposed similar 
projects in Viet-Nam and other countries in the region. 

At the beginning of 1960 the first rural centre for the blind in 
Asia was established as part of a 240-acre estate at Phansa, 90 miles 
from Bombay. This enterprise, which has been undertaken by the 
Indian National Association for the Blind with financial support 
from the Tata Trust and from the national and state governments, 
is planned as a national demonstration and may well develop into 
one of the most interesting and important projects of its kind in the 
world. A particularly encouraging feature is the extent to which 
technical and financial help has been mobilised on an international 
scale for the Phansa project ; the Royal Commonwealth Society for 
the Blind (to which the Indian Association is affiliated) has provided 
one of its most experienced staff members to act as manager, the 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind is meeting the salaries of 
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local technical staff, committees of the C.A.R.E.1 in Canada have 
provided transport, and collaboration and assistance has been 
requested from a number of international and Commonwealth 
agencies. Another scheme on similar lines is projected in West 
Pakistan, where the Government is surveying the problem of rural 
blindness with the intention of starting an experimental village 
centre later this year. In Sarawak, where there is much blindness 
amongst the jungle river communities, a novel training scheme in a 
traditional Dyak “ long-house ” is now being planned by the Sara- 
wak Social Welfare Council. 

This catalogue of new establishments does less than justice to 
the strikingly original character of some of these centres. The 
following two descriptions from Nigeria and Rhodesia may help to 
bring life into the picture : 


As you drive through the gates of the Ikeja Farmcraft Centre you are 
immediately impressed by the novelty of the place and by the freshness 
of the ideas which have inspired it. The main buildings were constructed 
in concrete as a concession to the Lagos town plan, but in every other 
respect the place has the atmosphere of a well run Nigerian village. The 
blind farmers, who know every yard of the 65 acres, are typical villagers 
—men from the creeks, from Ibo and Yoruba tribes, from the Hausa 
Emirates, the Northern Plateau and the hill country of the Cameroons. 
This was a normal working day and the range of activity would have been 
remarkable in any setting; blind men were building the compost heaps, 
watering the crops, staking the beans, weeding a plot of pineapples, sifting 
earth into seed boxes, laying a new path with pegs and a rope line to mark 
the boundary, and digging and ridging a difficult piece of new land. At 
one place, 10 feet up on a bamboo construction, two blind men were fixing 
the roofing thatch on a typical village hut with dried mud walls. The only 
difficulty was when we asked the Principal, who is himself blind, whether 
we might see a demonstration of Braille reading; he replied that only 
three of the blind students were literate and that so far they had been 
too busy with the farmcraft course to have time for the optional Braille 
lessons which are provided in the evening.” 


The second description is of a school for the blind in a Rhodesian 
village, one of more than ten such schools which have been estab- 
lished in recent years in tropical Africa in an attempt to provide a 
realistic curriculum which will prepare blind children for life as 
peasant farmers and village craftsmen. 


The village is a scatter of thatched huts around the chief's compound. 
It flanks the river which, with a few sparsely cultivated fields, provides 
food and work for the tribesmen. The blind school, made of sun-dried 
bricks under thatch, was built by the village people for less than £650. 
Thirty-two blind children attend, some coming daily from neighbouring 
huts and others from remoter villages, living in “ round houses ” each under 


1 Co-operative for American Remittances Everywhere, Inc. 


2 From a report prepared for the Lagos conference of workers for the 
blind, August 1959. 
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a “hut chief”. There are two teachers, both village men. One teaches 
full-time at the school whilst the other spends part of his time on a bicycle 
visiting villages within a radius of 50 miles, getting to know all the blind 
and laying the foundations of a simple after-care system. If you ask the 
headmaster for his curriculum, he will probably produce it with some 
difficulty, but it gives only an approximate idea of what the children do. 
Shortly after dawn, you will see them in the “ bush” gathering wood for 
the fire and material for the day’s work. When I was there, two of the blind 
students were fashioning a canoe from a tree trunk whilst others repaired 
hand-made nets, kindled the fish-curing fire or worked in the fields where 
they grow much of the school’s food. There are formal lessons, but the 
classroom is part of the village and open to its sounds and life. Most of 
the children learn Braille, but this does not interfere with their more active 
education ; they have improvised an arithmetic frame by punching holes 
in a cigarette tin. When they have finished this schooling, they will not 
be scholars, though some of them reach Standard Five in the general 
curriculum, but they will know every inch and every activity of their 
village. They will be part of their community because they have never 
left it. They will stand a good chance of marrying local girls and of raising 
families which they can maintain and protect at a standard not much 
below the average of the community.! 


No one who has been concerned with this work would yet 
attempt more than a provisional assessment of its results. Indeed 
one of the most interesting features of the programme has been 
the way ideas have changed and are continuing to change with 
experience. The number of people so far trained in the rural 
centres is small, and the problem of resettlement has so far been 
dealt with only on an individual basis. Nevertheless, the pre- 
liminary results are immensely encouraging and in some respects 
have far exceeded the most optimistic expectations. 

The agricultural courses are now well established and have 
presented few serious problems. There can be no doubt that a blind 
man who has reasonable manual dexterity, physical fitness and a 
will to work, can learn to do the ordinary tasks of a peasant farmer 
—land clearance, cultivation, planting, harvesting and the simpler 
forms of animal husbandry. In the words of a United Nations 
expert in one of his reports from Uganda, “the basic conception 
that African agriculture is wide open as an outlet for the country 
blind has proved itself in every way ”. Crops of all kinds have been 
grown, often with remarkable success, as is shown by the following 
report at the end of the second year’s work in Tanganyika. 

Despite drought, a tornado and raids by wild pigs and monkeys, the 
blind students at Kazima are this year harvesting record crops. The 
sorghum plants are most impressive, achieving heights of up to 10 feet, 
thickly interspersed with maize and beans at ground level. Two acres of 
maize produced 120,000 cobs and the ground-nut crop is twice iast year's 


1 From a paper read to the International Conference of Educators of 
Blind Youth, Oslo, August 1957. 
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yield. The Provincial Agricultural Officer has complimented the centre on 
producing the best crops to be seen in the district. 


The following is a list of the crops grown or started at the Ikeja 
Farmcraft Centre for the Blind in Nigeria : bananas, beans, cassava, 
groundnuts, maize, paw-paw, peppers, pineapples, sun hemp, 
urena, yams and a wide selection of vegetables. 

Experience has also shown that an extraordinary range of 
village trades are practical for the blind. The emphasis has been 
on producing goods from locally grown materials which will sell 
in the village markets of the student’s own area. Many of the 
crafts are familiar in workshops for the blind—for example, bas- 
ketry, mat making, carpentry and netting—but there have been 
some interesting innovations. At Machakos in Kenya, two years 
of experimental work with a class of 12 blind Africans has estab- 
lished the practicability of rural tanning as a new occupation for 
them. A rural tannery staffed by blind workers has now been 
established at Kinunga, the first of five such centres planned for 
the next three years as co-operative enterprises, which should 
become largely self-supporting after a few years of diminishing 
subsidy and supervision. Other examples of new rural trades for 
the blind are the manufacture of plant pots in British Guiana, 
brick-making in Kenya, the production of chain-link fencing 
in Malaya, and in Central Africa the making of fishing tackle 
and simple agricultural implements. No great difficulty has 
been experienced with normal village constructional work. In 
addition to building huts and cow sheds in mud, sun-dried brick, 
concrete and wood, blind people have constructed simple drainage 
systems and, in Northern Rhodesia, the local authority even 
employed a small group for a short time as members of a road 
building gang. 

There have been failures, but generally speaking the technical 
success of the training has been so complete that, as one of the rural 
training officers reported : “In retrospect it is difficult to see why 
we ever doubted its practicability.” Individual students have 
failed, but the “ wastage ” certainly has been no greater than that 
to be found in any other type of training for the blind. During the 
first two years at Ikeja the proportion of students failing to com- 
plete the course successfully was actually less than that recorded in 
agricultural training schools for sighted farmers in the Western 
Region of Nigeria. At the conclusion of the second year’s course 
in Uganda, a Government Agricultural Officer who conducted the 
passing-out examination commented ; “ I wish our sighted farmers 


1 Quoted in Royal Commonwealth Society for the Blind: Annual Report, 
1958-59. 
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could maintain such good standards.” These results are particularly 
impressive because most of the students were illiterate tribesmen 
from areas with no previous tradition of work for the blind and 
many, when recruited for training, were in a deplorable state of 
health and morale. 

A mistake which was made at the start in some courses was to 
concentrate on agriculture and virtually to ignore other aspects 
of village life. That was understandable as the instructors were 
anxious to make a thorough test of the new possibilities and to 
avoid creating what might become a rural workshop. However, 
it misrepresented the facts in most villages, where agriculture is 
usually merely part of the man’s work and where some supplemen- 
tary trade is necessary, either as a seasonal occupation or as a means 
of exchange for other services, or for cash. Village crafts, construc- 
tional work and marketing have now been given an important 
place in most of the courses. The temptation had to be avoided of 
improving agricultural methods beyond the point where they would 
be readily acceptable in the village. A few basic improvements in 
composting, crop rotation and livestock control have been found 
possible, but the present aim is to help the students to become 
acceptable peasant farmers, not to produce agricultural demon- 
strators. 

It was early recognised that in the setting of most tribal villages 
the blind man should not be treated as an individual standing alone, 
but rather as a component of a family team in which different 
members have different tasks. The distribution of labour may 
differ from one area to another, but the local pattern is usually 
so firmly fixed by tradition that it would be courting disaster to 
try to alter it. Once the blind man’s position as a worker has been 
established, the specialisation of labour may well be one of his 
greatest assets, as he can often rely on his wife, children, relatives or 
neighbours to do parts of the task which are difficult for him. 
Provision is now being made in a number of the courses for the blind 
man’s wife or working partner to join him during the latter part 
of the course ; more can and will be done in this direction when 
smaller centres recruiting from the immediate locality are estab- 
lished. No arrangement has yet been made for training blind vil- 
lage women ; this may prove to be a difficult task, but plans for an 
experimental women’s course are being considered in Uganda and 
Tanganyika. 

At the outset recruitment presented serious difficulties, but this 
is a familiar and understandable problem which has to be overcome 
in starting any new work for the blind in areas where for centuries 
they have been regarded as incapable of any activity except 
begging. Officials of the Uganda Foundation for the Blind spent 
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six months on “ recruitment safaris ” before they started the first 
course at Salama, and in Nigeria a member of the staff travelled 
7,000 miles in the process of recruiting the first 16 students. 
A substantial recruitment effort, with adequate publicity, staff 
and transport, should be recognised as an essential and necessarily 
expensive preliminary to any scheme of this kind. The justification 
for it is to be seen in the fact that wherever such an effort has been 
made, the training scheme has reached its full complement of 
students during the first year, and that in the second and third 
years the problem has been greatly simplified. The best recruiting 
officer is a successful blind farmer when he returns to his own village. 
Recently in Nigeria a chief, who had seen a trained blind man at 
work in a neighbouring area, asked that a “ blind farm ” should be 
started in his village as it would bring “ fame to his name ”. 

The success of these pioneer training centres should not hide 
the fact that training is merely the first and probably the least 
difficult part of the problem. The acid test of any rehabilitation 
programme is what becomes of the students three or four years 
after they have left the centre, and this scheme has not yet been in 
operation long enough to apply that test. Moreover, the aim is not 
merely to solve the problem in a few selected localities, but to estab- 
lish a new pattern of work for the blind and to develop it on a scale 
not previously attempted in blind welfare. In a recent policy 
document, in which the Royal Commonwealth Society for the 
Blind states its intention to devote a major share of its resources 
to the development of rural training facilities during the next five 
years, the task is defined in the following terms : 

The vital question is whether, once the demonstration has been made, 
a method can be found of extending this form of training economically 
on a mass scale, and whether in the countless villages of Africa and Asia 
a method can be found of giving these workers the preliminary supervision 
and community support they will need. This is a task well beyond the scope 
of blind welfare as traditionally conceived, and it will need to be taken 
up by governments through community development and similar organisa- 
tions which can command national resources and operate through an 
administrative network covering the whole country. There is a danger 
that unless this fact is recognised from the outset, not merely by organisations 
for the blind but also by the governments concerned, this enterprise with 
its immense possibilities will prove abortive. What is needed is a method 
of training capable of adoption by any well organised community, not 
simply another isolated welfare service calling for expertly staffed institutions 
and specialised after-care arrangements. 

The first rural training centres were territorial or even inter- 
territorial in scope. This was necessary in order that they might 

1 Royal Commonwealth Society for the Blind: The Next Five Years. 


Report of the Planning Committee (London, 1959). See Industry and Labour, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 3, 1 Feb. 1960. 
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give the best opportunity for experiment and demonstration. They 
were the essential first step which may well have to be repeated 
in other countries. Their most important function now is to train 
the instructors who are required during the next stage of develop- 
ment, when the need will be for small village centres serving a 
single locality and staffed by local people. The possibilities of 
rapid development along these lines should be considerable if the 
cost of establishing an adequate village training centre can be 
shown to be within the scope of an average “ community project ”. 
This demonstration has already been made in a number of areas. 
Permanent buildings for 30 rural blind students were constructed 
in Nyasaland in 1958 at a cost of £3,500 and already this centre 
is largely self-supporting in food. At Maiduguri in Northern 
Nigeria a village centre for 25 locally recruited blind students 
has just been completed at a capital cost of less than £1,000 and 
estimates indicate that the running cost during the first year 
should not exceed £1,300, which will represent an average cost 
of training for each blind farmer of approximately £50. Consider- 
able interest has been aroused by this experiment in Maiduguri 
and already four other centres, based on approximately the same 
design and estimates, have been planned in other parts of Nigeria. 
At a village centre recently started at Chuka in Kenya the capital 
cost was less than £1,000 and the cost of a year’s training for one 
blind farmer is expected not to exceed £60. The centre at Kuala 
Besut in Eastern Malaya, to which reference has already been 
made, was built as a community project at a cost of less than £100. 
Figures such as these are the justification for the statement used 
in some of the publicity that under proper conditions it need not 
cost more to train a blind villager to be self-supporting than to 
maintain him in idleness for three years. 

As the number of blind farmers increases from hundreds to 
thousands (and this stage will soon be reached), a major effort 
must be made to solve the problem of resettlement. That effort 
must start with an understanding and sympathetic view of the 
blind man in his village. A blind African has been brought out 
from the dark corner of his hut where for years since his sight 
failed he has lived, as all blind people before him lived, in inert 
dependence, gradually losing his status as a tribesman and his 
interests in everything but the narrow circle of sounds around him. 
His wife, if he had one, may well have acquired another liaison 
or returned with her children to her kinsfolk. This man has been 
taken away in a motor car to some far-off unthinkable place to be 
taught to “see with his fingers”, to become a farmer. What 
could be more absurd than that ? For a while the village has 
buzzed with talk of this new thing, and then it has been dismissed 
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as just another aberration of these ridiculous strangers. Now, 
after a year, this man is coming back with new confidence, new 
skills and a new set of clothes ; but still he is a blind man and his 
mat is still there at the back of the hut. The headman welcomes 
the car as it drives into the village and the family prepares a feast 
for the strangers. This is a notable day, full of talk, noise and 
jollification, but next morning the strangers have gone and the 
blind man is alone, alone with his own people, alone in the face 
of centuries of tradition. This is a moment of crisis when it is 
but a few steps back to his sleeping mat and when the way forward 
to independence is very long. 

In these circumstances to expect a blind farmer to succeed 
without support is to demand a quality of determination, intelli- 
gence and heroism beyond the capacity of all but a few. What 
he must have, for the first few vital days or weeks, is a well- 
informed and acceptable friend who can explain this new thing 
in understandable local terms, who has enough authority to win 
the co-operation of village elders and to secure the allocation of 
a suitable piece of land. This friend should stay in the locality 
while the blind man gets his land in order, lays the foundations 
of his home, organises the collection of materials and takes his 
place in the routine of social occasions which makes up the life 
of the village. 

Failure to provide for such resettlement has already frustrated 
some e>cellent training schemes. In Ghana the Society for the 
Blind has this year reviewed the progress made by 57 students who 
returned with little or no organised support to their villages after 
training in a workshop in Accra during the previous six years; 
they found that 28 of these trained men had done practically no 
work since returning to their villages. In Northern Rhodesia an 
institution has stopped recruiting blind village people because, 
through lack of organised support in rural areas, these men were 
not succeeding, despite an excellent training. In India a pathetic 
number of blind people, discouraged and defeated in their own 
villages, have returned as street beggars to the towns where they 
had their training. 

By contrast there are convincing examples of success where 
resettlement arrangements have been organised as part of the 
programme. In Nigeria a member of the staff of the Ikeja Farm- 
craft Centre (specially seconded for this purpose by the Royal 
Commonwealth Society for the Blind) returns to the home village 
with each pupil after training. In her report for May 1960 she gave 
detailed records of 16 blind farmers revisited a year after their 
original resettlement. “ Without exception ” she wrote “ all these 
men are at work supporting themselves and their families and are 
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active, acceptable members of their community.” She reported 
that one blind man originally re-established on his own home farm 
of 17% acres is now acquiring another 55 acres on which, with 
his relations, he has been given a licence to start a cocoa farm. In 
Uganda, where the Foundation for the Blind makes special arrange- 
ments with the Community Development Organisation in each 
area to which its blind men return, the proportion of successful 
resettlements has exceeded expectations. In Nyasaland similar 
results have been obtained through collaboration with local author- 
ities. A striking achievement has been recorded from the Oji River 
Leprosy Settlement in Eastern Nigeria, where an officer, working 
with local authorities and missions, visits each blind man every 
month during the first year after his return to a village. These 
men have to overcome not merely the handicap of blindness but 
also the stigma of leprosy, and it would have been an optimist who 
predicted success for this scheme. Nevertheless, reports in August 
1959 showed that all the eight blind people who returned home from 
the settlement during the previous year were well established and 
on their way to becoming self-supporting. 

Special arrangements such as these will work for a while, but 
as numbers increase a resettlement plan covering the whole country 
and built into the structure of local government will be necessary. 
Such a plan has already been outlined in Nigeria, where the main 
emphasis at the Ikeja Farmcraft Centre is now on the training of 
resettlement officers and village instructors who will be employed 
by regional governments. Small village centres such as that 
described at Maiduguri will ultimately have a “ man on a bicycle ” 
to visit each trained blind person in the neighbourhood ; it is 
estimated that one such officer, at a salary of about £200 per 
annum, should be able to do all that is necessary to maintain 
100 blind people at work in the neighbourhood. In Uganda, Tan- 
ganyika, Kenya and Nyasaland resettlement plans, each geared 
to the mechanism of local administration, are being worked out. 
The point will soon be reached, particularly in a country of the 
size of India, where special arrangements may prove impossible 
and where the support of blind workers in the villages must be- 
come part of the general task of the normal community worker 
who, as part of his training, will familiarise himself with the needs 
of the blind and of other disabled people. 

In this setting the important fact about a blind villager is not 
that he lacks sight, but that he is a member of the community. 
Once this is accepted it will not be difficult to show that it is within 
the community’s power and very much to its interest to help him 
to become a productive worker instead of maintaining him as a 
dependent. It would be a tragedy if the modern community 
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worker inherited a primitive attitude to blindness through being 
encouraged to believe that blind people are a specialist’s problem 
and no concern of his. To some extent that has already happened, 
and it will be avoided in the future only if a proper relationship is 
established between workers for the blind, both nationally and inter- 
nationally, and all the different movements for community develop- 
ment and village aid. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Current Preoccupations of Social 
Research in Poland’ 


Long before the Second World War sociology was already a flourishing 
science in Poland, and Polish sociologists were world renowned. Blending 
empirical research and theoretical studies they carried on investigations in 
every sphere where daily life revealed the existence of a social problem. 
The territorial, demographic and political upheavals experienced by Poland 
during the last twenty years have offered her sociologists new fields for useful 
work, and from the following survey it will be seen that the outstanding 
feature of Polish sociology is still its essentially practical approach to the 
problems of society. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The beginnings of sociology in Poland date from the eventful period 
of the second half of the nineteenth century. Industrialism was changing 
the economic and social structure of Poland. With the collapse of the 
uprising of 1863-64 political thinking veered away from the romantic 
notion of an armed struggle for national independence and towards the 


1 Among studies of Polish sociology published in Western European languages since 
the Second World War by both Polish and foreign authors, mention may be made of the 
following. E. M. ZNanrEcka : “ La sociologie polonaise ", in G. Gurvitcn and W. E, Moore 
(editors) : Sociologie au X X me siécle, Vol. I1 (Paris, 1947), pp. 704-718 (gives a short outline 
of the history of Polish sociology). T. ABEL : “ Sociology in Post-war Poland ”, in American 
Sociological Review (Nenasha, Wisconsin), No. 1, 1950 (presents an optimistic picture of 
Polish sociological research and teaching at the time when the author visited the country 
a few years after the war). J. Szczepansk!: “ La sociologie en Pologne contemporaine ”, 
in Perspectives polonaises (Warsaw), No. 1, 1958, pp. 32-39 (a general note on the historical 
development and present problems of Polish sociology). C. ANprrzEux: “ La sociologie 
polonaise ”, in Cahiers internationaux de sociologie (Paris), No. 1, 1958, pp. 167-175 (presents 
briefly the traditions, methods and most outstanding research workers and main research 
centres of Polish sociology). J. W. Laprerre : “ Le nouvel essor de la sociologie en Pologne ”, 
in Esprit (Paris), No. 11, 1958, pp. 679-699 (considers at length three problems of contem- 
porary Polish sociology: electoral sociology, inquiries among the press and radio public, and 
attitudes and opinions of workers and students). Sondages (Paris), No. 1, 1959 (a special 
issue entirely devoted to Polish studies in sociology and public opinion research, and con- 
taining an introduction by J. SzczEPaNsxk1 and an unsigned article, “ L’activité des centres 
sociologiques en Pologne ” (pp. 93-98), reviewing the organisation of sociological research 
and teaching). L. Lapepz: “ The Destinies of Sociology in Poland”, in Soviet Survey 
(London), No. 2, 1959, pp. 46-55 (considers the recent development of sociology against the 
background of the changing political situation in Poland). “ Die Soziologie in Polen vor 
und nach 1956”, in Wissenschaftlicher Dienst fiir Ost-Mitteleuropa (Marburg-an-der-Lahn) 
No. 6, 1959, pp. 201-209 (a summary of several articles published in Polish journals). 
C. ANpRigux: “ Note sur les développements récents de la recherche en Pologne ”, in 
Revue francaise de sociologie (Paris), No. 1, 1960, pp. 100-104. 
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concept of peaceful and evolutionistic social construction. In intellectual 
life positivist currents were gaining ground and with this a great interest 
in Comte’s thought and writings grew in educated Polish circles, 
especially in Warsaw. 

All these changes created a need, and provided the basis, for the 
development of a scientific knowledge of society. Through its most 
outstanding representatives Polish sociology was firmly rooted in con- 
temporary life and particularly in the modern social and political move- 
ments that were taking shape at the end of the nineteenth century. 
Thus the reading public expected from it an answer to many questions 
raised by the emergence of the modern Polish society. Early sociologists 
gained large audiences and firmly established sociology as the most popu- 
lar social science in Poland. 

After the First World War the main centre of Polish sociology shifted 
from Warsaw to Poznan, where the newly founded university was 
fortunate in having Professor F. Znaniecki, the greatest of Polish 
sociologists, among its members. Before coming to Poznan, Znaniecki 
had taught at the University of Chicago. He established his prominent 
position in Polish and world sociology with his work The Polish Peasant 
im Europe and America, written in collaboration with the American 
sociologist W. J. Thomas.! 

Through his great and original contribution to sociological theory 
and methodology * as well as his educational talent and organisational 
zeal, Znaniecki succeeded in creating in Poznan one of the most important 
centres of sociological teaching and research in the world. Other prin- 
cipal centres of Polish sociology in the period between the two world 
wars were Warsaw University, the Free Polish University in Warsaw, 
the Institute of Social Economy (specialising in inquiries into the 
workers’ milieu), the State Institute for Rural Culture (dealing with 
socio-cultural problems of the peasants’ milieu), and the Institute of 
Rural Sociology at the Warsaw School of Rural Economy.® 

One of the best developed branches of Polish sociology was that 
concerning the rural environment. This was due to the prevailing 
agricultural character of Poland, as well as the influence of Znaniecki’s 
interests and method. Among other fields of sociology successfully 
developed by Polish scholars were: the ecology of the city, and the 
sociology of education, of the intelligentsia, and of science, the arts and 
literature. 

The outstanding contribution of Polish sociologists to angers 
was the technique of collecting and interpreting life-history material, 
which had developed from Znaniecki’s approach to the study of social 
groups through the investigation of their individual members as reflected 
in their autobiographies. 

Polish sociology between the two world wars was marked by a general 
shift in interest from historical towards systematic problems, from 


1 Boston 1918-20, six volumes. The most recent edition was published in 1959 by 
Dover Publications Inc. 

2 For an outline of Znaniecki’s methodological concept see J. SzczEPanskt : “ Podsta- 
wowe koncepcje metodologiczne socjologii Floriana Znanieckiego ”, in Prseglad Socjolo- 
giczny (Lodz), XIV/1 (1960). 

In his short article (“ Sociology in Post-war Poland”, op. cit.) Professor Theodore 
ABEL of Columbia University wrote that “ before the war Poland had the most highly 
organised and productive centre of sociology in Europe”. The most outstanding Polish 
sociologists of the period, F. Znaniecki, L. Krzywicki, L. Gumplowicz, S. Czarnowski, 
B. Malinowski, published many—or even a majority—of their works in English, French or 
German and in this way contributed greatly to the development of worid sociology. 
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“social evolution ” to “ social typology ”. More and more sociological 
studies of a monographic, empiric and descriptive character were being 
published. This tendency was accompanied by semantic studies aiming 
at establishing an orderly terminology. 

During the Second World War so many Polish sociologists were 
killed or left the country, and so many centres of research and teaching 
were devastated, that E. M. Znaniecka was led to state: “ The future 
of Polish sociology is exceedingly doubtful.” ! This prediction proved 
over-pessimistic ; important sociological centres developed at the re- 
opened or newly established universities of Lodz, Warsaw, Poznan, 
Cracow, Lublin and Wroclaw. 

However, in the late 1940s and early 1950s further development was 
interrupted as a result of a new policy in the field of learning and educa- 
tion adopted by the political leadership.2 This policy was aimed at 
closing the gap between the economic and social change and the intel- 
lectuai life of Poland, for it was felt that intellectual life was developing 
along pre-war lines with little regard to the revolutionary changes that 
were occurring in the nation. 

The results of administrative intervention in the field of learning and 
education did not prove successful and new principles were adopted 
by the state and party authorities in.1956. Professor Schaff summarises 
these principles as follows : 


(1) In intellectual life free competition should be allowed between 
Marxist and non-Marxist opinions—except those of a clearly anti- 
socialist and anti-scientific character. 


(2) Scientific and artistic disputes should be resolved by scientists 
and artists themselves and not by administrative methods. 


The Third Congress of the Polish United Workers’ Party in March 
1959 in general confirmed these principles. In his speech during the 
Congress Mr. Gomulka, the First Secretary of the Party’s Central Com- 
mittee, stated— 


There can be no doubt that recently much has been done to overcome 
stiffness and dogmatism in social sciences. And this is good. An atmosphere 
of scientific discussion, a broad contact with world science, including that of 
capitalist countries, a courage to undertake new themes—even if they stem 
from currents with which we do not agree—all these are phenomena which 
favour intellectual revival and scientific development. It is necessary to 
continue and develop these tendencies .. . . One has to adopt the guiding 
principle in cultural policy that our aim is the full victory of the Marxist- 
Leninist ideology. Of course, it is necessary to go towards this victory 
wisely, it is necessary to fight all tendencies to dogmatism and sectarianism, 
all tendencies to separation from the broad current of world science, all 
tendencies to resolve scientific disputes by commands from above and not 
by a decent discussion . . . . We shall not intervene administratively in 
normal scientific disputes, because these disputes should be resolved by 


1E. M. ZNANIECKA, op. cit. 

2 This policy, its results, and the reasons for its abandonment, were recently explained 
in an article published in the main theoretical organ of the Polish United Workers’ Party by 
Professor Adam Scuarr, the most outstanding Marxist philosopher in Poland and a member 
of the Party’s Central Committee. A. Scnarr : “ Aktualne zagadnienia nauk spolecznych ” 
(Present Problems of Social Sciences), in Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), 6/1959. See also J. Hocn- 
FELD : “ O niektorych aspektach przeciwstawnosci materializmu historycznego i socjologii 
burzuazyjnej ” (Some Aspects of the Contradiction between Historical Materialism and 
Bourgeois Sociology), in Mysl Filozoficzna (Warsaw), 1-2/1951. 

3 ScuaFr, op. cit. 
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scientists themselves in an open discussion on a platform of scientific argu- 
ments.! 


In this new climate sociology recovered and thrived. Chairs of soci- 
ology were restored at Polish universities, teaching and research were 
taken up, publications were resumed. The year 1956 also saw the resump- 
tion by Polish sociologists of international scientific activities. Since 
then they have taken part in countless congresses, meetings and seminars 
in many countries, their most important contributions being to the 
congresses of the International Sociological Association in Amsterdam 
(1956) and Stresa (1959) 2, where “ the Poles . . . could show that a real 
and not only formal rehabilitation of sociology had occurred in their 
country. ” * 


ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE OF RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


During the last few years the most important university centre in 
the field of soc ology has been Warsaw. The Department of Soc ology at 
Warsaw consists of five Chars: soc’ology (Professor S. Ossowski), 
soc ography (Ass stant Professor S. Nowakowski), sociology of polit'cal 
relat ons (Professor J. Hochfeld), h story of socal thought (Professor 
N. Assorodobraj) and history and theory of morality (Professor 
M. Ossowska). 

The Soc olog'cal Institute at Lodz University cons‘sts of two Chairs 
headed by Professors J. Chalas‘nski and J. Szczepanski. The Institute 
is respons. ble for ed t ng the ma‘n Pol sh sociological journal Przeglad 
Socjologiczny. At Poznan the chair of sociology has been vacant, but 
junior research workers grouped around the Chair have nevertheless 
carried out some investigations concerning social problems of the region 
of Poznan, of the Western Territories, and of the Upper Silesian industrial 
region. 

The Chair of sociology at Wroclaw University (provisional head, 
Assistant Professor S. Golachowski) has been in existence since October 
1957. Continuing the work of the Centre of Sociology, which was active 
at Wroclaw in 1946-52, it has carried out inquiries into the social 
problems of the Western Territories, with special emphasis on Lower 
Silesia and Wroclaw itself. 

Sociological teaching and research at Cracow have been carried out 
by two Chairs: general ethnography and sociology (Professor K. Dobro- 
wolski), and sociology and demography (Professor P. Rybicki). Professor 
Dobrowolski’s work has concerned the process of socio-cultural transfor- 
mations of rural areas and the formation of the working class and its 
culture in the course of the influx of rural population to industrial cen- 
tres. Professor Rybicki and his junior associates Lave been interested 
in urban sociology and demographic and sociological problems resulting 
from migration. 


1 Nowe Drogi, 4/1959. 

2See Transactions of the Third World Congress of Sociology (London, 1956-57), and 
Transactions of the Fourth World Congress of Sociology (London, 1959). 

3 L. Lasepz :“ The Spirit of Stresa, Sociologists in Conference ”, in Soviet Survey, 1/1960. 
See also Z. Bauman: “ Socjologia w Mediolanie ”, in Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), 39/1959; 
J. Szczepansk1: “IV swiatowy kongres socjologii”, in Przeglad Kulturalny (Warsaw), 
41/1959 ; “ Die Polnischen Soziologen auf dem Kongress in Stresa ”, in Wissenschaftlicher 
Dienst fiir Ost-Mitteleuropa, 1/1960. For the history of Polish sociology see J. CHALASINSKI : 
“Trzydziesci lat socjologii polskiej”, in Przeglad Socjologiczny, X (1948); S. CZAaRNOWSKI: 
Spoleczenstwo-Kultura (Warsaw), 1939 ; and E. M. ZNANIECKA, op. cit. 
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The work of the Sociological Centre at the Catholic University of 
Lublin (headed by Assistant Professor J. Turowski) has been mainly 
oriented towards the problem of social change caused by the industriali- 
sation and urbanisation of Poland. 

There is a Historical-Sociological Faculty in the School of Social 
Sciences at the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party. 
Alongside teaching activities some research work is carried out within 
this Faculty. The Centre for Social Investigations under the direction 
of the Chair of Philosophy and Sociology inquires into problems of social 
stratification and into sociological problems of the Party community. 

Besides universities, the most important research centres in the field 
of sociology are branches of the Polish Academy of Sciences. The 
President of the Academy, Professor T. Kotarbinski, a distinguished 
philosopher and logician, himself heads the Laboratory of the General 
Problems of Labour Organisation, which deals with theoretical aspects 
of labour.t The Academy’s Institute of Philosophy and Sociology, 
directed by Professor A. Schaff, includes three research units carrying 
out sociological-or kindred work. The Centre for the Theory of Culture 
and Social Change is headed by Professor S. Ossowski and oriented 
towards problems of theory and methodology. The Centre for Socio- 
logical Investigations (director, Professor J. Szczepanski) consists of two 
research teams, one working in Warsaw and the other in Lodz, and 
carries out empirical studies concerning the post-war changes of 
structure, role and functions of the Polish working class and intelligent- 
sia.” The Centre for History and Theory of Morality, headed by Professor 
M. Ossowska, devotes itself to inquiries which are of some importance 
for a sociological study of culture. 

Recently a Committee for Social and Economic Problems of People’s 
Poland was established at the Academy of Sciences. Its members are 
leading experts in the field of social sciences. One of the three sub- 
committees deals with problems which are of great importance from the 
sociological point of view, namely the consequences of industrialisation. 

The Institute of Social Economy, which had been dissolved during 
the Second World War, was refounded in March 1957. It was connected 
with the School of Planning and Statistics and transformed from a purely 
research institution into a unit carrying out both research and teaching. 
With the beginning of the academic year 1957-58 a Chair of social policy 
was established at the Institute. It includes a centre for sociology 
headed by J. Piotrowski. Following the tradition of the Institute this 
centre was oriented towards the sociolcgy of la} our with special emphasis 
on women’s labour and its influence on the family. The Institute has 
also been dealing with such important social problems as repatriation, 
local centres of unemployment, the rural labour market, anda migration 
from rural to urban areas and its dependence upon the size and kind 
of farms. In collaboration with the Ministry of Education the Institute 
has carried out an inquiry into the problem of employment of voca- 
tional school graduates.* 


1In 1955 Professor Kotarbinski published his Traktat o dobrej robocie (A Treatise on 
Good Work) (Lodz, 1955). 

2 See K. Lutynska: “ Informacja o pracach Zakladu Badan Socjologicznych Instytutu 
Filozofii i Socjologii PAN ”, in Przeglad Socjologiczny (Lodz), XIII/1 (1959). 

3 See E. StrzELeck1 : “ Instytut Gospodarstwa Spolecznego ”, in Przeglad Socjologiczny, 
XIII/1 (1959); F. Jakupezak: “ Utworzenie katedry polityki spolecznej i zakladu 
socjologii w Instytucie Gospodarstwa Spolecznego w Warszawie ”, ibid., XIII/2, (1959) ; 
“ Organizacja i prace badawcze wznowionego Instytutu Gospodarstwa Spolecznego ”, in 
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Social investigations concerning rural areas are carried out largely 
by the Institute of Rural Economics in Warsaw (Director, J. Tepicht), 
which investigates the internal differentiation of the peasant’s stratum, 
the trend of the relations between substrata, the tendency towards 
social stratification resulting from state policy in rural areas, the migra- 
tions of rural population, the problem of peasant-workers, labour pro- 
ductivity in agriculture, etc. The technique of collecting source material 
is based on methods worked out in pre-war inquiries into social problems 
of the countryside. 

The extremely complex problem of the development of a new Polish 
society in the Western Territories is being investigated by a group of 
specialised institutions working in close collaboration with research 
centres of a more general character and especially those of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. The Western Institute in Poznan was originally 
oriented towards political, historical and economic problems of these 
regions. In June 1956 a Sociographical Division was opened in the Insti- 
tute and a new serial publication devoted to studies of a sociographical 
character was added to its numerous publications.’ The Silesian 
Institute in Katowice, which had carried out valuable research work 
before 1939 and had been dissolved a few years after the war, was re- 
opened in May 1957 in Opole, the capital of Western Upper Silesia. The 
Institute devotes itself to historical, social, economic and cultural 
problems of Silesia with emphasis on the recovered part of Upper 
Silesia. Among its eight divisions there is a Division of Sociography and 
Demcegraphy, headed by Assistant Professor S. Golachowski of 
Wroclaw.’ At the new Silesian Scientific Institute in Katowice a Socio- 
grapl.i al Commission was established in November 1957. Alongside its 
investigations concerning the structure of the Silesian working class the 
Commission carried out an inquiry into the reasons for the migration of 
the indigenous Silesian population to Germany.*® The Scientific Council 
for the development of the Western Territories founded its own Com- 
mittee of Demographic and Sociological Problems to initiate and co- 
ordinate studies by research institutions.‘ 

Some work of a sociological character is carried out by the Institute 
of Housing with a view to analysing the social consequences of the 
present housing situation and preparing a scientific basis for a future 
solution of the problem. 

At the end of 1956 a centre for sociological field research was 
established at the Central Institute for the Protection of Labour. It 


Przeglad Zagadnien Socjalnych (Warsaw), 12/1957 ; S. To-w1nsk1 ; “ Instytut Gospodarstwa 
Spolecznego ”, in Nowe Drogi, 13/1959 ; A. Rajxrewicz: Problemy zatrudnienia (Warsaw, 
1959). 

1 Ziemie Zachodnie—Studia i Materialy (Western Territories—Studies and Materials). 
See also Z. Dutczewsx1: “ Organizacja badan socjograficznych na Ziemiach Zachodnich ”, 
in Przeglad Zachodni (Poznan), 2/1958. 

* K. Zycuisxr: “Instytut Slaski w Opolu”, in Przeglad Socjologiczny, XI1I1/1 (1959) ; 
J. Kapzietsx1 : “ Projekty badan naukowych na Slasku Opolskim ”, in Kultura i Spole- 
cztenstwo (Warsaw), 1/1958. 

3 W. Mrozex: “ Z dzialalnosci Komisji Socjograficznej Slaskiego Instytutu Naukowego 
w Katowicach ”, in Przeglad Socjologiczny, XI11/1 (1959). 

4“ Problemy Ziem Zachodnich ”, in Kultura i Spoleczenstwo, 4/1958. Cf. L. M. Szwen- 
GRuB : “ Z zagadnien spoleczno-kulturalnych Ziem Zachodnich ”, in Kultura i Spoleczenstwo, 
2/1959. 

5 A. MatEejKo: “ Kwestia mieszkaniowa i rodzina w swietle badan Instytutu Budow- 
nictwa Mieszkaniowego ", in Przeglad Zagadnien Socjalnych (Warsaw), 8-9/1956 ; “ Struk- 
tura demograficzna ludnosci Nowej Huty, Wyniki badan I. B. M. wykonanych w pierwszym 
polroczu 1955 roku” (Warsaw, 1956) (mimeographed). 
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studies labour conditions in enterprises, the employment of women, and 
related problems. The Institute of Industrial Organisation and Econ- 
omics also includes a unit carrying out sociological investigations. This 
is the subdivision of sociology and psychology of labour of the Division 
of Labour Organisation (headed by Dr. A. Sarapata). Among other 
problems it investigates work norms, the utilisation of hours of work, 
and labour productivity. 

The Central Statistical Office provides the indispensable raw material 
for social research. Of special interest are the statistics collected by 
three departments of the Statistical Office—on labour, standards of 
living, and census and population. 

It is foreseen that the Committee on Labour and Wages, which 
recently replaced the Ministry of Labour, will include an Institute of 
Labour Studies. This would be a central institution for studying 
sociological, psychological, organisational and other aspects of labour. 

Activities of some importance for sociology have been carried out 
by Polish unions and by the Society for Organisation and Management 
and the Polish Economic Association. 

Finally, some mention must be made of the activities of the Polish 
radio and press. In 1958 a Public Opinion Research Centre was set up 
in the Polish State Radio Corporation to carry out inquiries into the 
process of formation of social consciousness by means of radio pro- 
grammes, and to define the contents of social consciousness. The Press 
Study Centre in Cracow has a unit, headed by W. Kobylanski, which 
deals with sociological aspects of the press and publishes sociol gical 
studies in the Centre’s quarterly journal.” 


SHIFTS OF POPULATION—-WESTERN TERRITORIES 


One of the most important problems, if not the most important, 
investigated by Polish sociology since the Second World War is that of 
the new Polish society in the Western Territories.* To show how complex 
and interesting a problem this is, it need only be pointed out that the 
pre-war population of the Western Territories (about 9 million in 1939) 
left for Germany during and after the war, except for 1 million people 
in Upper Silesia and southern East Prussia who considered themselves 
and were recognised as Poles. The new population * consists of the 
indigenous element, of repatriates from former Polish eastern territories 
and from the Soviet Union, of repatriates from France, Western Ger- 
many and Yugoslavia, and of people from central Poland who moved to 
the west.5 


1A. CzaRNIAWSKI: “ Socjologia w sluzbie praktyki”, in Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), 
38/1958, 

2 Prasa Wspolczesna i Dawna (Cracow). 

% The term “ Western Territories ” has a political and not a geographical meaning in 
Poland. It refers not only to strictly western but also to northern territories (the southern 
part of former East Prussia) which had been German before the Second World War and 
were incorporated into Poland in 1945, 

In 1957 the population of the Western Territories amounted to 86.3 per cent. of that 
of 1939. This is an extremely high figure if one takes into account that 54 per cent. of 
buildings in urban communities and 27.5 per cent. of buildings in rural areas were destroyed 
during the war in those territories. See J. ZroL.kowsk1: “ Przeobrazenia demograficzne i 
spoleczne na Ziemach Zachodnich ”, in Kultura i Spoleczenstwo, 1/1959. 

5See J. ZioLKowskI, op. cit.; J. Daric: “ Le peuplement des nouveaux territoires 
polonais ”, in Population (Paris), 4/1948 ; G. Frumkin: “ Pologne: Dix années d’histoire 
démographique ”, ibid., 4/1949 ; S. Szutc : “ Demographic Problems of Poland ”, in Jnter- 
national Social Science Bulletin, I1X/2 (1957); and I1.L.0.: International Migration 
1945-1957, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 54 (Geneva, 1959). 
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All these elements were united by a common language and national 
consciousness but sharply divided by different cultural patterns, tradi- 
tions, attitudes and experiences. Thus, the process of formation of the 
new Polish society in the melting pot of the Western Territories has 
been complicated and difficult, especially since it has taken place along- 
side the social and political revolution in Poland as a whole. 

Since the end of the war Polish sociologists have been particularly 
interested in the problems of the Western Territories, and between 1945 
and 1950 several university research centres inquired into them. 
Especially interesting were investigations carried out by sociologists of 
Warsaw University, headed by Professor Ossowski, into the formation 
of new social bonds, the adaptation of settlers to new conditions and the 
relations between settlers and original Polish population. 

Sociological research concerning the Western Territories was resumed 
in 1956. Several studies have been devoted to the process of “ adapta- 
tion ” and “ integration ”. 

S. Nowakowski published an interesting article about group conflicts 
and social amalgamation in the Western Territories, based on his field 
research in a small town inhabited by indigenous Silesians, people from 
central Poland, and repatriates from former Polish eastern territories, 
France, Germany and Rumania.” 

A series of studies was published by K. Zygulski on the role of school 
in the process of adaptation, the cultural adaptation of repatriates, and 
the value of repatriates as industrial workers in the new environment of 
the Western Territories.* In collaboration with A. Olszewska-Ladykowa, 
Zygulski prepared a study on mixed marriages * in the recovered part 
of Silesia.° He also wrote an interesting article about “ The Old and the 
New Home of Repatriates ” *, in which he discussed the attitudes of 
repatriates towards their former and their present countries, their adapta- 
tion to the new environment and their relations with indigenous Silesians. 
In the same article Zygulski considered the role of school and religion 
in the life of a mixed community and the difference between generations 
of its members. 

W. Markiewicz carried out an inquiry into the changes of conscious- 
ness of Polish miners who came from France and settled in the Lower 
Silesian industrial region.’ 


1 See S. Ossowsk1: “ Zagadnienie wiezi regionalnej i wiezi narodowej na Slasku Opol- 
skim ”, in Przeglad Socjologiczny, 1X (1947). 

2S. Nowakowsk!: “ Adaptacja ludnosci na Slasku Opolskim ”, ibid., XII1I/1 (1959). 
Recently Nowakowski wrote about the “ New Society in the Western Territories ” : “ Nowa 
spolecznosc na Ziemiach Zachodnich ", in Nowe Drogi, 6/1960. See also an earlier study by 
J. Tomaszewski : “ Z badan nad integracja spoleczna na Ziemach Zachodnich ”, in Przeglad 
Zachodni, 2/1958. 

3K. ZyGcuiskr: “ Adaptacja dzieci repatriantow w szkole na Ziemach Zachodnich ”, in 
Przeglad Zachodni, 5/1958 ; idem: “ Adaptacja kulturalna repatriantow na Ziemach Zachod- 
nich”, in Przeglad Socjologiczny, X111/2 (1959); idem: “ Repatrianci jako pracownicy 
przemyslowi, Z badan na pograniczu polsko-niemieckim ”, in Kultura i Spoleczenstwo, 1/1958. 

‘ Marriages between representatives of the indigenous Silesian population and those 
who came to Silesia from central Poland and the former Polish eastern territories. 

$A. Ovszewska-Lapykowa and K. ZyGuiski: “ Malzenstwa mieszane na Slasku 
Opolskim ”, in Przeglad Socjologiczny, X111/1 (1959). 

* K. ZyGuisk1 : “ Stara i nowa ojczyzna repatriantow, Z badan slaskich”, ibid., XII1/1 
(1959). In Poland the term “ repatriates ” is usually reserved for Poles who came from 
behind the eastern frontier ; to those who came from France, Germany and other countries 
the term “ re-emigrants ” is applied. 

7W. Markiewrcz: “ Komunikat o badaniach nad zmianami swiadomosci gornikow 
reemigrantow z Francji”, in Przeglad Socjologiceny, X111/2 (1959). The results of Polish 
research work concerning the problems of social integration in the Western Territories were 
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A discussion concerning society in the Western Territories developed 
at the Sociological Conference of the Silesian Institute in May 1959, after 
A. Kloskowska’s lecture on small groups. The participants pointed out 
that it had been the small group in Silesia which had preserved the Polish 
language and national consciousness during hundreds of years of Austrian 
and later Prussian rule. The sociologists gathered in Opole also agreed 
that the Silesian small group should play a most important role in the 
growth of the new Polish society in the Western Territories.’ 

One of the problems which has been causing concern during the last 
few years was the tendency towards emigration from Poland which made 
itself felt among the original Silesian population. In 1956, 20,551 people 
emigrated, and during the first nine months of 1957 the number of 
emigrants amounted to 85,450. A great majority of these were Silesians.? 

Sociologists from the Silesian Institute inquired into this problem. 
They stated that in most cases those Silesians were leaving their country 
who had lived in communities and areas in which they had been a small 
minority among a mass of settlers from central Poland and former Polish 
eastern territories. The Silesians emigrate rarely if they live in compact 
groups. This points to the difficulties of social amalgamation still 
existing in the Western Territories. On the other hand, emigration has 
been caused to a large extent by economic reasons, and is thus a continua- 
tion of the population movement from former eastern Germany to the 
more industrialised regions of Rhineland and Westphalia, which offer 
higher standards of living.* It may be recalled that between 1852 and 
1939, 2,800,000 people left that part of Germany which now constitutes 
the Polish Western Territories and settled in western Germany (Ost- 
flucht).* 


CHANGING CLASS STRUCTURE 


Along with shifts of population the process of rapid industrialisation 
has had a profound effect on the structure of Polish society. Before 
the Second World War about 100,000 people left the rural areas every 


summarised for Western readers by Z. DuLczewsx1 in “ Les processus d’intégration sociale 
dans les territoires de l'Ouest et du Nord de la Pologne, de 1945 a 1959”, in Cahiers 
Pologne-Allemagne (Paris), 3/1960. 

1 The problem of small groups occupies an important place in the methodological dis- 
cussions of Polish sociologists. It had been studied by Znaniecki. Recently-A..Kloskowska 
of Lodz has been specialising in this aspect of sociology. In a study on “ The Problem of 
Small Social Groups in Sociology ” (“ Zagadnienie malych grup spolecznych w socjologii”’, 
in Przeglad Socjologiceny, X11 (1958)) she considered the development of sociological 
thought from the notion of society towards the notion of the primary group, presented the 
micro-sociological orientation of contemporary American social research, and also wrote 
about the importance of small groups for Polish sociology. A year later she published an 
article “ Small Groups and Mass Society: The Birth of a Sociological Concept ” (“ Male 
grupy i spoleczenstwo masowe, Narodziny koncepcjii socjologicznej, ” in Kultura i Spole- 
czenstwo, 3/1959), in which she traced the history of macro-sociological and micro-sociological 
approaches to social problems and reported about their applications in recent western 
sociological literature. 

J. Szczepanski used the concept of primary or “ informal” groups in his article about 
social malaise and disorganisation, “ A Primary Diagnosis ” (“ Proba diagnozy ”, in Przeglad 
Kulturalny, 36/1957). According to him some informal groups in Poland underwent a 
process of decomposition in the course of revolutionary changes after the war. Con- 
sequently, those small groups lost their natural control over the behaviour of individuals. 
rhe result was that many individuals adopted immoral and anti-social attitudes. 

2 J. ZIOLKOWSKI, op. cit. 

3 J. Kapztetski1: “ Projekty badan naukowych na Slasku Opolskim,” in Kultura i 
Spoleczenstwo, 1/1958. See also F. Miepzinsk1: “ Repatriacja do N.R.F. w ramach akcji 
laczenia rodzin ”, in Przeglad Zachodni, 2/1958. 

4 J. ZAOLKOWSKI, op. cit. 
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= and moved to towns and cities. Since the war the yearly average 
as risen to 500,000. Before 1939, 5.8 per cent. of those who left the 
rural areas became industrial workers and 47 per cent. domestics ; after 
1945 these proportions changed to 60 per cent. and 6.7 per cent. re- 
spectively. In 1937 there were 858,800 people employed in industry ; 
in 1955 the number of industrial workers amounted to 2,695,600 (in a 
considerably smaller total population). Whereas before the war 75 per 
cent. of the population of Poland were living in rural communities, this 
proportion f mer to 57 per cent. in 1956.? 

These immense structural changes in Polish society have been 
reflected in the work of Polish sociologists. Professor Ossowski’s publica- 
tions concerning the social structure were of a general and theoretical 
character. The title of his report for the Sociological Congress in 
Amsterdam was “ Old Notions and New Problems ; Interpretation of 
Social Structure in Modern Society ”.* During the following year he 
published an article on the notion of a social class, another concerning 
the class structure in historical perspective, and a book devoted to the 
class structure in social consciousness. In 1958 Ossowski wrote about the 
different aspects of social class in the work of Marx. 

The discussion concerning particular strata of the changing social 
structure (in particular the intelligentsia) has been of a more socio- 
graphical character. In 1946 Professor Chalasinski published a study on 
“ The Social Genealogy of the Polish Intelligentsia ”, in which he exposed 
this social group to severe criticism as a stratum separated from the mass 
of Polish people by its way of life, traditions and ideals, mainly because 
it stemmed largely from the numerous Polish gentry, which had been 
driven to cities and professions by political and economic upheavals 
in the nineteenth century.' Following Chalasinski’s line, A. Zajacz- 
kowski several years later published a case study on the process of 
formation of the urban intelligentsia from the impoverished landed 
gentry.® 

Since the resumption of sociological research in Poland, Chalasinski 
has continued his examination of the problem of the intelligentsia. In a 
series of articles he tried to show that the post-war attempt to form a 
“ people’s intelligentsia ” was a failure ; the new intelligentsia was as 
remote from the mass of the people as was its pre-war counterpart.’ 
Chalasinski summarised his views on the subject in a book on “ The Past 
and Future of the Polish Intelligentsia ”.* 


1S. NowAKOwsSKI, op. cit. 

2 Idem : “ Hotel robotniczy an tle procesow urbanizacji i industrializacji ", in Przeglad 
Socjologiceny, XII (1958). Cf. J. C. Cuastetaup: “ La population de la Pologne ”, in 
Population, 1/1957. 

3 Transactions of the Third World Congress of Sociology, op. cit., Vol. III. 

*S. Ossowsk1: “ Pojecie klasy spolecznej ”, in Studia Filozoficzne (Warsaw), 1/1957; 
idem : “ Struktura klasowa w historyeznej perspektywie ”, in Nowa Kultura, 6/1957; 
idem : Struktura klasowa w spolecznej swiadomosci (Lodz, 1957); idem: “ Les différents 
aspects de la classe sociale chez Marx ”, in Cahiers internationaux de sociologie, jan.-June 
1958. 

5 Cf. R. Szwarcowna: “ Dyskusja na temat inteligencji polskiej ", in Przeglad Socjolo- 
giczny, IX (1947). See also the contribution by a Czechoslovak sociologist, Professor A. 
BrAuna of Brno : “ Socjologia inteligencji ”, ibid., X (1948). 

® A. Zajaczkowski: “Szlachta brukowa, ziemanstwo, burzuazja i inteligencja w 
srodowisku miejskim lat miedzywojennych ”, in Kultura 1 Spoleczenstwo, 3/1959. 

7 J. Cuavasinsxi: “ Inteligencja i narod”, in Kultura i Spoleczenstwo, 1/1958; “ Czy 
nowa inteligencja jest klasowa ”, in Orka (Warsaw), 5/1958. Cf. S. Wiperszpit : O kryte- 
riach przynaleznosci do klasy spolecznej (Warsaw, 1956). 

8 Ipem : Przeszlosc i przyszlosc inteligencji polskie] (Warsaw, 1958). 
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Chalasinski’s opinion was opposed by Marxists. The July 1958 issue 
of the main Party organ published several opinions by Marxist writers, 
including the most prominent Party theoreticians ?, on the post-war 
development of the Polish intelligentsia. A few months later Chalasinski’s 
viewpoint was severely attacked in an article by W. Billig: “ The 
Dispute concerning the Intelligentsia.” * 

Professor J. Szczepanski approached the subject from a different 
angle and pointed to several interesting aspects of the problem. In a 
series of articles he underlined the differences between the “ old” and 
the “ new ” intelligentsia.* 

In his later publications Professor Szczepanski expressed serious 
doubts as to the suitability of the term “ intelligentsia” as applied in 
journalistic writings to white-collar workers (out of 6,159,200 persons 
employed in socialised economy in September 1956, 2,100,300 were 
white-collar workers). The bulk of the pre-war intelligentsia consisted of 
artists, writers, teachers, research workers, journalists and the like, who 
enjoyed a high social prestige and a relatively high standard of living. 
None of these features is characteristic of the persons to whom the 
word is now applied and, according to Szczepanski, they cannot be 
called “ intelligentsia ” nor yet “ proletariat ” or “ petite bourgeoisie ” 
they constitute a new stratum in the structure of Polish society.* 

In 1959 Szczepanski edited the first part of a large work concerning 
“ The Education and Social Position of the Intelligentsia”.5 A few 
months later he discussed the internal composition of the stratum of 
intelligentsia. Younger sociologists grouped around him have been 
following his rather sociographical line of investigation.” 

The great changes in the Polish workers’ milieu also have been re- 
flected in the activities of Polish sociologists. Whereas in 1931 industrial 
workers constituted 3.5 per cent. of the population of Poland, this 
proportion amounted to 8.5 per cent. in 1958. If one takes into account 
all categories of manual workers, they constitute about one-sixth of the 
total population of Poland. The whole manual workers’ milieu (workers 
plus their families) contains more than one-third of the total population. 
The new Polish working class is completely different from that of 1939 
as far as its compactness, age structure, educational level, technological 
experience and political attitude is concerned. The former working class 
was decimated during the war ; a large proportion of the remnants was 
absorbed by the political and economic machinery of the post-war 
Polish State. Instead of a compact social group representing the most 


1See Nowe Drogi, 7/1958. 

2W. Bituic: “Spor o inteligencje ”, ibid., 5/1959. 

3 See a collection of J. SzczEPANSkI’s articles: Inteligencja i spoleczenstwo (Warsaw, 1957) 
and his contribution to the International Social Science Bulletin, 1X/2 (1957): “ Changes 
in the Structure and Functions of the Intelligentsia ”. It should be borne in mind that in 
contemporary Poland the so-called “ old” intelligentsia is a remnant of a social group 
which was decimated during the Second World War. 

4 J. Szezepanski : “ Pracownicy umyslowi, proletariat, inteligencja czy klasa srednia ”, 
in Przeglad Kulturalny, 51-52/1958; idem: “ Inteligencja a pracownicy umyslowi ”, in 
Przeglad Socjologiczny, X111/2 (1959) ; idem : “ Struktura inteligencji w Polsce ”, in Kultura 
i Spoleczenstwo, 1-2/1960. 

5 J. SzczePanski (editor): Wyksztalcenie a pozycja spoleczna inteligencji, Czesc I (Lodz, 
1959). 

* Idem: “ Struktura inteligencji w Polsce ", in Kultura i Spoleczenstwo, 1-2/1960. 

7 See, for example, S. KowaALewska and Z. Kowa.Lewsk1: “ Problémes relatifs 4 la 
formation d’une intelligentsia socialiste ", in Sondages, 1/1959. Cf. W. Prorrowskt: “ Zagad- 
nienia socjologicznych badan nad inteligencja ”, in Przeglad Socjologiceny, X1 (1957). 
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dynamic force in the whole society and with a high level of social con- 
sciousness, contemporary Poland has a working class consisting to a large 
extent of masses of rural youth newly shifted from the countryside to 
urban communities. These masses are often lacking in proletarian 
traditions and sufficient vocational training, and represent a cultural 
pattern of their old traditional milieu.? 


SocIAL AND HUMAN PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRY 


Great interest in social and human problems in industry has been 
one of the characteristic features of the development of Polish sociology 
since its rebirth in 1956. The considerable progress which industrial 
sociology and the sociology of labour have made in Poland is propor- 
tional to the spread of the view—which has permeated economic, 
political and scientific circles—that “ human ” aspects of production are 
as important as technological ones. In 1957 Professor T. Kotarbinski, 
the President of the Academy of Sciences and one of the greatest scienti- 
fic and moral authorities in Poland, published an article in which he 
accentuated the need for a profound knowledge of human problems 
connected with the processes of production. 

The problems of labour sociology were intensively discussed at the 
Third National Congress of Engineers and Technicians which took place 
in February 1957. Among the 12 working groups of the Congress 
there was one for the protection and sociology of labour. It voted a 
resolution containing the following passage: “ Problems of the organ- 
isation should be considered simultaneously from economic, technical 
and social viewpoints.... The engineer and technician as organisers of 
production must be assisted by the sociologist and psychologist.” A 
resolution underlining the need for the popularisation of the sociology of 
labour in industry was also accepted by the working group for industrial 
management. The plenary meeting of the Congress voted a resolution 
concerning the need for “ strengthening and developing the centres of 
research and teaching in the field of sociology and psychology of labour 
at academic schools of various types, and popularising the achievements 
of these sciences ”.* 

The opinion that labour productivity depends as much upon psycho- 
logical and sociological factors as upon technical and organisational ones 
has been making further progress in Poland during the last few years. 
The Cracow Sociological Commission of the Polish Academy of Sciences 
organised in November 1959 a regional conference devoted to labour 
sociology in southern Poland, a region with a distinct situation on the 
labour market. Before the Second World War the rural areas of this part 
of Poland were heavily overpopulated. After the war the industry of 
Cracow and Nowa Huta absorbed so much labour that at present new 
enterprises in southern Poland are suffering from a shortage of labour. 
This situation is especially acute within a radius of 60-80 kilometres 
around Nowa Huta. The ease with which employment can be obtained 


1 See A. RaykiEwicz: “ Przyczynek do zagadnienia zmian w strukturze klasy robot- 
niczej w Polsce Ludowej ”, in Nowe Drogi, 11/1959. Cf. F. Gross: The Polish Worker, A 
Study of a Social Stratum (New York, 1945). 

2? T. KoTARBINSKI : “ Perspektywy badan naukowych w Polsce ”, in Przeglad Kulturalny, 
9/1959. 

8 J. Protrowsk1 : “ Socjologia na III Kongresie Inzynierow i Technikow Polskich ”, in 
Kultura i Spoleczenstwo, 2/1957. 
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is responsible for a disregard for work in scme segments of the working 
class and especially among its younger members. It also results in a very 
high rate of labour turnover. Another characteristic feature of the labour 
situation in southern Poland is that the industry of this region, concen- 
trated mostly in the Cracow-Nowa Huta area, is based to a large extent 
on ccmmuting workers, who represent an average of 30 to 50 per cent. 
of the labour force in industrial enterprises in Cracow, and as much as 
70 to 80 per cent. in some factories. It has been stated that the produc- 
tivity of ccmmuting workers is lower than that of others. They are also 
more disposed to labour turnover, this feature being especially character- 
istic for those of them who constitute the segment of “ peasant-workers ”.? 
The aim of the 1959 Conference was to summarise the results of individual 
and collective research carried out since the war, especially by Pro- 
fessor K. Dobrowolski and a group of his co-workers. Seven lectures were 
delivered at the Conference ; Professor Dobrowolski himself talked on 
“ Socio'ogical Problems of Labour Productivity ”.? 

In January 1960 a conference to study methods of raising labour 
productivity took place in Warsaw. It was organised by the Polish 
Academy of Sciences and the National Organisation of Engineers and 
Technicians. Two reports were delivered for the plenary meetings of 
the Conference ; one by the President of the Academy of Sciences, 
Professor T. Kotarbinski, and Assistant Professor J. Zieleniewski 
(Labour Productivity—Scme Theoretical Remarks), and the other 
by Professor J. Tymowski (Technological Progress and Labour Produc- 
tivity). 

Among the twelve working groups of the conference one dealt with 
sociology, psychology and physiology of labour under the chairmanship 
of Professor Jan Szczepanski. Professor Szczepanski’s group based its 
discussion on three reports. One of thcm was prepared by Szczepanski 
himself and dealt with “ Social Factors of Labour Productivity ”.* The 
main part of this report dealt with four groups of social factors which 
exercise an influence on Jabour productivity. The first, according to 
Szczepanski, ccmprises the immense quantitative and qualitative 
changes in the Polish working class since the Second World War. Next 
come the transformations of the social character of industry, about which 
Szczepanski writes— 


Socialist industry does not differ basically from capitalist industry either 
in the techr i jve of production or in the technical problems of labour organisa- 
tion. It differs first of all in its social function, in its relationship with the 
worker. The different attitude towards the worker and the different social 
function of industry—the lack of class conflict between the worker and 
management—create possibilities of the utilisation of social factors of raising 
labour productivity greater than those in capitalist industry. 


The third social factor influencing labour productivity, writes Szcze- 
panski, is the “ new econemic system and its subjective evaluation by 
the workers ”. Under this heading the author reports that according to 
the results of sociological investigations in industrial enterprises the 


1 That is to say peasants who work in industry in addition to exploiting their own 
farms. 

2M. Zycuowsk1: “ Konferencja socjologow ”, in Zycie Gospodarcze (Warsaw), 4/1960. 
See also D. Doprowotska and R. Dyoniziak : “ Badania nad socjologia pracy w osrodku 
krakowskim ", in Zycie Literackie, 3/1960. 

3 J. Szczepansk1: “ Spoleczne czynniki wydajnosci pracy”, in Przeglad Techniczny 
(Warsaw), 11/1959, entirely devoted to the conference on labour productivity. 
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growth of labour productivity is restrained by fear of higher work norms 
and lower wages. The fourth and most important factor, however, is 
“ the influence of social groups on labour productivity ”. Szczepanski is 
here interested in the role of small groups. He refers to the American 
inquiries carried out in Hawthorne and then discusses the industrial 
enterprise as a social system and the small work group and its influence 
on labour productivity. In the last part of his report Szczepanski con- 
siders the role of management and workers’ self-government in raising 
labour productivity. 

The second report discussed by the working group for sociology, 
psychology and physiology of labour was that presented by Professor 
W. Missiuro, dealing with “ Industrialisation and the Human Factor ”. 
Missiuro first drew attention to the dangers of excessive nervous tension 
in modern industry and how it can be prevented and then discussed the 
factors decisive for the labour potential of man, such as age, sex, 
anatcmy, resistance to fatigue, individual reaction to stimuli from 
outside, etc. 

In the third report for the working group the well-known Polish 
psychologist, Dr. M. Choynowski, discussed “ The Psychological Factors 
of Labour Productivity ”. In his introductory remarks he d alt with 
general problems of modern psychology as a science of human behaviour, 
in the second part with the notion of industrial psychology and its 
divisions, and in the third and main part of the report with the subject 
and achievements of the principal branches of industrial psychology.* 

The general conclusion of the conference was that human factors 
play a decisive role in labour productivity. The efficacy of technical and 
organisational measures taken to raise productivity depends on the 
human elcment. To make proper use of this element, however, not only 
industrial management but also Party and trade union activists must be 
familiar with the human problems of the production process. Economic 
incentives do not always effect productivity directly and are more 
effective if accompanied by an attempt to influence the attitudes of 
workers. An efficient and modern industry must be guided by the results 
of research not only in the technical and economic sciences but also in 
sociology, psychology, and physiology, and the resistance of some 
managers to the app ication of these resrlts must be overcome.® 

The lively interest in industrial and labour sociology in Poland also 
found other expressions. At the International Social Science Council's 
round-table conference on the social implications of technological change 
in March 1959 Professor J. Szczepanski delivered one of the working 
papers.‘ His contribution to the papers of the last Sociological Congress 
in Stresa dealt with “ Practical Applications of Industrial Sociology ”. 
He also prepared, in collaboration with three younger research workers, a 


1 W. Missiuro : “ Industrializacja a czynnik ludzki”, in Przeglad Technicany, 11/1959. 

2M. Cnoynowski: “ Psychologiczne czynniki wydajnosci pracy”, in Przeglad Tech- 
niceny, 11/1959. 

3 A. Broner : “ W sprawie stanu i metod wzmozenia wydajnosci pracy w Polsce (Kon- 
ferencja P.A.N. i N.O.T.)”, in Gospodarka Planowa (Warsaw), 3/1960; A. MaTEjKo: 
“Wydajnosc pracy i postep techniczny (Na marginesie konferencji Polskiej Akademii 
Nauk i Naczelnej Organizacji Technicznej w Warszawie, w dn. 27-29. I. 1960 r.) ”, in Kultura 
i Spoleczenstwo, 1-2/1960. See also J. SzczEPanski : “ Socjologiczne i psychologiczne aspekty 
wydajnosci pracy ”, in Zycie Gospodarcze, 41/1959 ; J. L. Tozriitz : “ Naukowcy i praktycy 
© wydajnosci pracy ”, ibid., 6/1960. 

*1.S.S.C. Rownd-Table Conference on Social Implications of Technological Change, 19-25 
March 1959, Working Paper No. 8 (mimeographed). 
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study on “ Elements of Psychology and Sociology of Labour ”, which was 
published by the Lodz branch of the Polish Economic Association.! 
Though this study is based on monographs and results of research carried 
out in western countries, the authors try to adjust their material to 
conditions existing in Poland, for the study was prepared in an attempt 
to help the managerial staff of socialised enterprises to understand the 
psychological and social mechanisms of individual and group behaviour 
in the course of production. It was also intended to draw attention to 
the practical importance of the psychology and sociology of labour and 
to encourage the utilisation of the creative possibilities coming under 
the general heading of “ human relations ” 

In an article on the role of sociology in industry recently published in 
Zycie Gospodarcze *, the most widely read of all Polish economic journals, 
M. Kabaj discusses United States achievements in the field of industrial 
sociology, paying special attention to the results of studies carried out by 
Elton Mayo of Harvard and his group among the workers of Western 
Electric Company. Kabaj endorses fully the opinion that the worker’s 
position in the informal structure of the enterprise (in other words in the 
system of small groups) is decisive for his efficiency and usefulness. He 
also states that the knowledge of human relations in industry, worked 
out in capitalist enterprises, should be utilised in socialist societies, 
because there are many problems common to all industrial plants regard- 
less of the political and social systems in which they exist.® 

Polish sociologists have not overlooked the problem of workers’ 
self-government. Professor Szczepanski delivered a lecture on “ Workers’ 
Councils in Poland” at a conference of the International Sociological 
Association in Paris in June 1957.4 Professor Lipinski dealt with the 
same problem in his lecture on “ Economic Stimulants in the Socialist 
Planned Economy ” delivered at the U.N.E.S.C.O. Anglo-Polish seminar 
on social effects of industrialisation in London (10-20 October 1957).5 
M. Jarosz published an article “ Quelques problémes sociologiques de 
l’‘autonomie ouvriére” in the January 1959 issue of Sondages, devoted to 
Polish sociology. 

The human aspect of labour, and especially the sociological one, has 
also retained the interest of certain publishing houses in Poland. In 
1959 the house of “ Ksiazka i Wiedza” published an anthology on the 
human problems of labour, containing works by Polish, French, German, 


1S. Kowatewska, Z. KowaLewsk1, J. Kuipinska and J. Szczepansk1: Elementy 
psychologii i socjologit pracy (Lodz, 1960) (mimeographed). 

2M. Kasay : “ Socjologia-przemysl ”, in Zycie Gospodarcze, 17 and 35/1960. 

% Among recent articles on allied subjects mention may be made of the following: 
Z. KOWALEWSKI: “ Psychosocjologiczne problemy pracy” (Psycho-social Problems of 
Labour), in Przeglad Techniczny, 13/1959 ; A. MatEyKo : “ Socjologia a przemysl wspolczes- 
ny ” (Sociology and Modern Industry), in Kultura i Spoleczenstwo, 1/1958 ; idem: “ Wiez 
spoleczna w przedsiebiorstwie ” (Social Bonds in the Enterprise), ibid., 1-2/1960; idem : 
“ Socjologiczne i psychologiczne problemy pracy w Stanach Zjednoczonych A. P.” (Socio- 
logical and Psychological Problems of Labour in the United States), ibid., 1/1959; idem : 
Rola sluzby psychospolecznej] w przedsiebiorstwach kapitalistyczenych (The Role of Psycho- 
social Services in Capitalist Enterprises), Instytut Ekonomiki i Organizacji Przemyslu, 
Studia i Materialy nr 110 (Warsaw) ; and idem: “ Szkolenie kadr kierowniczych w U.S.A. 
(system N. Maiera) ” (The Training of Managers in the United States), in Praca i Zabezpie- 
czenie Spoleczne (Warsaw), 12/1959. 

*H. Brarexk and J. Kutpinska : “ Uczestnictwo robotnikow w zarzadzaniu przemyslem 
(Na marginesie konferencji International Sociological Association w czerwcu 1957 roku w 
Paryzu) ”, in Kultura i Spolecsenstwo, 1/1958. 

5 Z. GostKowsk1: “Spoleczne skutki industrializacji”, in Kultura i Spoleczenstwo, 
4/1957, 
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United States, Russian and English authors !, as the first of a series 
called “ The Library of the Science of Labour”. The next volumes 
planned for this series are translations of Georges Friedmann’s Problémes 
humains du machinisme industriel® and A. G. Brown’s The Social 
Psychology of Industry. 

In 1960 “ State Technical Publishers” (P.W.T.) published a book 
entitled “ Man in the Industrial Enterprise ” * by J. Lutoslawski, one of 
the leading Polish specialists in the field of management training. This 
book does not touch upon the technical and economic aspects of industrial 
management but concentrates on its sociological problems ; the author 
envisages the management of an enterprise as the direction of a human 
group and the problems involved in ensuring co-operation within that 
group. Besides being an important step in the development of Polish 
industrial sociology, Lutoslawski’s book is also a manager’s practical 
guide in the field of human relations. 


CHANGING RURAL AREAS 


Polish rural areas have undergone a process of revolutionary change 
since the end of the Second World War. Three main factors were 
responsible for this transformation—the land reform of 1944-45, the 
state rurel policy aiming at the suppression of “ kulaks”” and the estab- 
lishment of a co-operative system, and the industrialisation of Poland. 

Under the land reform 1,068,000 peasant families received land— 
467,000 of them in the pre-war Poiish territories, 601,000 in the Western 
Territories ; 76 per cent. of these families established new farms, 24 per 
cent. enlarged their holdings. A total of 6 million hectares of land were 
transferred to Polish peasants.‘ State rural policy, coupled with the 
rapid industrialisation during the following years, changed the proportion 
of rural to urban population. Before the Second World Wax 75 per cent. 
of the total population of Poland lived in rural communities ; in 1956 
the inhabitants of rural communities constituted only 57 per cent. of the 
total population.® 

The demographic drainage of the countryside in favour of the 
industrial areas also caused a difference in the age structure between 
rural and urban communities. Men in the age group 18-44 constitute 
36.7 per cent. of the whole male population in the countryside, whereas 
among the urban population the percentage of men in this age group 
amounts to 43.3 per cent.® 

One of the peculiar products of the post-war social development of 
Polish rural areas is the large army of peasant-workers, estimated at 
800,000 to 1,200,000.? For these people work in non-agricultural sectors 


1B. BreEGELEISEN-ZELAzOwSKI (editor): Wiedza o pracy ludzkiej (The Knowledge of 
Human Labour) (Warsaw, 1959). The same editor has published several studies in the field 
of occupational psychology and psychology of labour. 

2 In 1959 Professor Georges Friedmann, the president of the International Sociological 
Association, lectured in Poland on “ Industrialisation and Social Progress ”. 

3 J. Lutostawsk1: Cslowiek w przedsiebiorstwie przemyslowym (Warsaw, 1960). 

4 J. Tericut : “ Research Notes on Changes in Contemporary Polish Society ”, in Inter- 
national Social Science Bulletin, 1X/2 (1957). 

5S. NowaKowskI, op. cit. 

® R. Grzymkowsk1 : “ Obecna sytuacja w dziedzinie zatrudnienia”, in Przeglad Zagad- 
nien Socjalnych (Warsaw), 12/1956. 

7A. RAJKIEWICZ, op. cit. 
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of the national economy is an occupation additional to that on their own 
farms. The development of the new social stratum of peasant-workers 
is a result at the same time of the tremendous demand for new labour 
on the part of industry and of the peculiar socio-economic structure of 
Polish rural areas. Of the total number of peasant farms in Poland 
almost 50 per cent. do not exceed 4 hectares ; this creates a pressing 
need for additional occupations and incomes among a large proportion 
of the rural population. Polish sociologists have turned their attention 
to this new segment of society. The problems of sociological inquiries 
into the stratum of peasant-workers were presented to an international 
audience by S. Nowakowski during the Sociological Congress in Amster- 
dam ! and later by M. Dziewicka in a contribution to the International 
Social Science Bulletin.* 

Polish sociologists have dealt also with several other aspects of the 
social development of the countryside, a few examples of which can be 
mentioned here. B. Galeski of the Institute of Rural Economics has 
been studying the new social stratification of the rural areas, the social 
consequences of the rural policy of the government, and similar sub- 
jects.* Z. Wierzbicki of Poznan examined in a series of articles the social 
transformations of the countryside on the basis of research in a village 
in southern Poland.‘ In a recent article J. A. Krol contrasted the new 
family pattern developing in rural areas with the traditional pattern 
heaed on economic ties.5 

Professor W. Stys wrote a study on the correlation between the 
development of the peasant family and the size of its farm *, basing his 
considerations on the conditions of the southern Polish rural areas. A 
characteristic feature of the development of these areas was a sub- 
division of farms resulting in the growth of the number of small and very 
small holdings. This development was, according to the author, due to 
the pressure of population. Stys states that, since richer peasants have 
more children, in larger farms the pressure towards sub-division is 
stronger than in small ones. In farms over 10 hectares this pressure is 
four times stronger than in those below 1 hectare. Industrialisation 
drains the rural areas of population, reduces the pressure, and stops the 
subdivision. 


HousInc, LEISURE AND CULTURAL LIFE 


Some inquiries into the social aspects of the housing situation have 
also been made in Poland. During the period 1947-55, 1,316,300 rooms 
were constructed in Polish cities: a'most twice as many as in 1928-36 
(708,000). There is nevertheless a great shortage of living space in 


1S. Nowakowsk1 : “ Peasant-Worker : Some Aspects of Social Mobility in Post-War 
Poland ”, in Transactions of the Third World Congress of Sociology, Vol. III, op. cit. Cf. 
J. Hocnretp : “ On the Programme of Research on the Formation of New Worker Milieus 
in People’s Poland ”, ibid., Vol. VII. 

2M. Dziewicka: “ Peasant-Workers ”, in International Social Science Bulletin, 1X/2 
(1957). 

3B. Gareski: “O badaniach spolecznych wsi”, in Przeglad Kulturalny, 15/1956: 
idem : “ Social Stratification of Rural Areas: Research Problems”, in International Social 
Science Bulletin, 1X/2 (1957). 

“See, for example, Z. WreRzBickx1: “ Pol wieku przemian na wsi malopolskiej ”, in 
Kultura i Spolecsenstwo, 3/1958. 

5 J. A. Kror: “ Rodzina chlopska””, in Wies Wspolczesna, 1/1960. 

* W. Stys : Wspolzaleznosc rozwoju rodziny chlopskiej i jej gospodarstwa (Wroclaw, 1959). 
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Polish cities. Durirg the period of the six-year plan (1949-55) the 
urban fopu'ation in Poland grew by about 24 per cent. whereas urban 
living space was increased only by 13.1 per cent. In 1955 there were 
1.72 persons per room in Polish towns and cities. Important sociological 
implications of this situation have been discussed by a young socio- 
logist, A. Matejko, in a series of articles.' 

J. Turowski, of the Catholic University of Lublin, analysed the 
social and moral consequences of the living space shortage resulting frcm 
war damage and rapid post-war urbanisation.” 

One of the most interesting aspects of the present housing situation 
in Poland, as well as an important elcment of the sociology of the 
working class, is the problcm of the masses of workers living in communal 
lodgings. To indicate the social importance of this problcm it must be 
mentioned that 4 per cent. of the total urban population of Poland lives 
in ccmmunal lodgings (workers’ hostels, student dormitories, etc.). The 
social phencmenon of workers’ hostels is considered in Poland as a 
temporary one. For many people who left the countryside to work in 
industry the workers’ hostel is an important step in their adaptation to 
the urban environment. 

In two studies of this question S. Nowakowski of Warsaw University * 
concluded that the social role of workers’ hostels was negative. Differ- 
ences in the age, education, cultural patterns, personal attitudes and 
experiences of the residents prevent the establishment of social bonds 
and the development of a harmonious ccmmunity. A state of permanent 
conflict between groups of inmates is a very frequent phencmenon in a 
workers’ hostel. Separation from the family and the original small 
group coupled with the impossibility of developing a ccmpact ccmmunity 
leads to dcmoralisation. Very often the workers concerned adopt anti- 
social and parasitical attitudes. They also display the most pronounced 


Seanitine to labour turnover, which is one of the greatest banes of 


Polish industry. 

The conclusions of an investigation of a large workers’ hostel near 
Lublin carried out by two sociologists of the Catholic University of 
Lublin were even more pessimistic. 

In assessing these opinions it must be borne in mind that in scme indus- 
trial centres the occupancy of workers’ hostels is decreasing. In Nowa 
Huta, the large steel ccmbine near Cracow, the number living in workers’ 
hostels dropped from 25,000 in 1954 to 20,000 in 1955 and 8,000 in 1959. 
But in 1‘ 5» there were still 20,000 workcrs living in hostels in Warsaw 
and 10,C€0 in Lvb in.§ 

Polish sociologists have also dealt with problems of leisure and 
cultural life. J. Ma’anowski, of the Academy of Sciences, investigated 
the interest shown by workers of the Warsaw Motorcycle Plant in the 


1 A. Matejxo: “Osiedla Z.O.R. jako zagadnienie socjalne ”, in Przeglad Zagadnien Socjal- 
nych, 3/1956 ; “ Kwestia mieszkaniowa i rodzina w swietle badan Instytutu Budownictwa 
Mieszkaniowego ”, ibid., 8-9/1956 ; “ Socjologiczne aspekty budownictwa mieszkaniowego 
(Przeglad problematyki i badan) ”, in Przeglad Socjologiczny, X11 (1958). 

2 J. Turowsk1: “ Aspekty socjologiczne i moralne kwestii mieszkaniowej w Polsce ”, 
in Zeszyty Naukowe K.U.L. (Lublin), 2/1960. 

3S. Nowakowsk1: “ Warszawski hotel robotniczy i jego mieszkancy”, in Kultura 4 
Spoleczenstwo, 2/1957 ; “ Hotel robotniczy na tle procesow urbanizacji i industrializacji ”, 
in Przeglad Socjologiczny, X11 (1958). 

4 J. Turowsk1 and E. Kusgjxo: “ Hotel robotniczy jako srodowisko spoleczne ”, in 
Praeglad Socjologiceny, X111/1 (1959). 

5 Ibid., and M. Bonpanowicz: “ Impresje socjologa”, in Zycie Literackie (Cracow), 
29/1959. 
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cinema, theatre and radio, and in books, periodicals and newspapers.’ A 
similar inquiry was carried out by sociologists of Lodz University among 
textile industry workers in Lodz. The results of this inquiry (as far 
as books, periodicals, and newspapers are concerned) were presented by 
J. Kadzielski.? 

Cracow sociologists investigated the interests for press reading among 
students of 11 high schools in Cracow ; their conclusions made a valuable 
contribution to the general study of contemporary Polish youth.® 
R. Cybulski made an interesting analysis of the book market in Poland 
(in 1957 three times as many books were published in Poland as in 1937 : 
92.2 million).* 

J. Bugiel investigated the proportion of expenditure on cultural and 
educational commodities in the family budgets of workers of the Lenin 
Steel Plant in Nowa Huta.® Polish sociologists have also undertaken 
research work concerning the role of the cinema (in 1958, 210 million 
persons attended film performances in Poland). K. Zygulski described 
the organisation, present results and future perspectives of this re- 
search.* The propagandistic role of radio programmes in the workers’ 
milieu of Cracow and Nowa Huta was investigated by W. Kobylanski.’ 

Polish sociologists have participated in several international meetings 
devoted to the problems of leisure : Dr. S. Nowakowski took part in the 
congress in Annecy organised by U.N.E.S.C.O. in 1957 ; Dr. A. Zajacz- 
kowski attended two conferences which U.N.E.S.C.O. organised in 
Ganting (Germany) in December 1957 and October 1958.8 At the 
Fourth World Congress of Sociology in Stresa they also delivered two 
reports devoted to inquiries into the problem of leisure carried out in 
Poland. 


PLANNING 


This survey, which makes no attempt to be exhaustive, cannot be 
brought to a close without some mention of research on the subject of 
planning. 

Polish sociologists have not been blind to the social implications of 
planning, a crucial problem in a socialist society. At the Fourth World 
Congress of Sociology in Stresa Professor S. Ossowski delivered a 
report on “ Social Conditions and Consequences of Social Planning ”.® 


1 J. MALANowsKI : “ Kilka uwag 0 rozrywkach kulturalnych wybranej grupy robotnikow 
Warszawskiej Fabryki Motocykli ”, in Nowe Drogi, 2/1958. 

2 J. Kapzretski1: “ Ksiazka, czasopismo i gazeta wsrod robotnikow lodzkich ”, in 
Kultura i Spoleczenstwo, 4/1958. See also idem : “ La lecture de la presse parmi les ouvriers 
et les travailleurs intellectuels de Lodz”, in Sondages, 1/1959. 

*W. KosyLanski: “ Czytelnictwo prasy wsrod mlodziezy licealnej”, in Kultura i 
Spoleczstwo, 2/1959. 

* R. Cyspuuskri: “ Rynek ksiergarski w Polsce ”, ibid. 

5 J. Bucre.: “ Wydatki ma kulture i oswiate w budzetach rodzinnych pracownikow 
kombinatu im. Lenina w Nowej Hucie ”, in Przeglad Zagadnien Socjalnych, 8-9/1958. 

® K. Zycutskr: “ Film i kultura masowa, Socjologiczne badania filmowe w Polsce ”, in 
Kultura i Spoleczenstwo, 3/1959. 
7W. Kosytansk1: “ Proba okreslenia propagandowej roli radia w srodowisku robot- 
niczym ", in Prasa Wspolczesna i Dawna, 3/1958. 

®S. Nowakowsk!: “ Czas wolny od pracy zagadnieniem cywilizacji nowoczesnej ”, in 
Kultura i Spolectenstwo, 3/1957 ; A. ZAjAczkowsk1: “ Badania nad czasem wolnym ”, in 
Przeglad Socjologiczny, X111/2 (1959). 

® Transactions of the Fourth World Congress of Sociology, Vol. I1, op. cit. Cf. R. Grass : 
“ The Evaluation of Planning : Some Sociological Considerations ", in International Social 
Science Journal, X1/3 (1959). 
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In it Ossowski pointed to the rapid development of the institution of 
central planning in all countries, regardless of their political and social 
systems. Whereas, however, such phenomena as industrialisation, 
urbanisation, and introduction of new techniques are connected with 
planning in all countries, the revolutionary political and social changes 
which had accompanied the introduction of planning in some of 
them contribute to the complexity of its social consequences. These 
consequences are of immense importance; they include changes in 
class structure, social mobility and occupational composition as well as 
in family life and social cohesion. Ossowski also pointed to the impact 
of ideology upon planning ; the selection of goals, the priority of certain 
values is often determined not by economic considerations but rather by 
ideological systems. He paid particular attention to forms of collective 
behaviour, which, he believed, played a decisive role in the execution of 
plans designed by a central planning authority. A large part of his report 
was devoted to the unintentional effects of planning which may result 
from the fact that the planned system is not an isolated one or from the 
neglect of some psychological causal relations on the part of the planning 
authority as well as its insufficient knowledge of the social milieu in 
which the plan has to be implemented. According to Ossowski these 
accessory effects of planning are, from the sociological point of view, its 
most interesting aspect. 
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Parliament cencerning the co-ordinating activity of public authorities in 
the development of the economy of southern Italy. This book is the first 
such report. In view of its introductory nature, it covers more than the 
year in question and gives a retrospective review of action since 1950. The 
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The economic development of the Kuznetsk Basin dates from the estab- 
lishment in 1931 and 1932 of steel production as a key industry, which 
expanded in the following years. This book is a composite work which uses 
this particular example in order to study the major stages and conceptions 
in the organisation of the different regions of the Soviet Union. It considers 
how this region came to act as a “ pole of development ”, gradually extending 
its influence throughout the whole Soviet Union. 

There are six chapters. After a short description of the geographical 
background it is shown how the original generating and metallurgical plant 
of the early days came to attract and concentrate industry around them. 
Other chapters describe the pattern of investment and the organisation of 
the Ural-Kuznetsk area and how agriculture was developed at the same time 
in the Kuznetsk Basin. The last two chapters attempt to give an appraisal 
of achievements, the first in terms of the population pull of the Basin and 
the second with reference to the region’s future development and its influence 
on the economic future of Siberia, as well as of the whole U.S.S.R. 
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psychological methods, and in particular of psychological tests, in the Congo 
and in certain other countries of Africa. The papers assemble and discuss the 
recent developments which have taken place in this field. On the one hand, 
the dangers are clearly shown of transferring a test that was originally 
created in the context of one country or culture to another, unless it is most 
carefully adapted to the new population on which it will be used. It is 
generally agreed that no psychological test can be truly “ culture-free ”. 
On the other hand, when properly developed, tests have given spectacular 
results, for example in reducing the numbers of failures in training. The 
opinion emerges clearly that psychological methods, carefully applied, have 
a significant contribution to make for vocational selection, guidance and 
training in the developing countries. 


MALE, George A., Teacher Education in the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg. Bulletin 1960, No. 4. Washington, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 1960. xiv+190 pp. 70 cents. 
One of a series of documentary studies published by the United States 

Office of Education on educational systems in different countries, this book 

describes the methods of general and vocational preparation of teachers for 

nursery schools and kindergartens, for elementary schools and for secondary 
schools in the three Benelux countries. 

The three parts deal with the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg 
respectively. The first chapter in each part describes the general school 
system, and the following chapters give very full information on systems and 
training programmes for teachers in nurseries and kindergartens, elementary 
schools and secondary schools, supplementary courses for serving teachers 
and the profession as a whole. There is a bibliography at the end of each part. 


MARCHAL, Jean. La comptabilité nationale francaise. Paris, Editions Cujas, 

1959. 287 pp. 

This book is essentially a manual for students of economic science. The 
aim of national accountancy is to register what is produced, and the first of 
the book’s two parts describes the concept of production, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, in keeping with methods of accountancy. 

The characteristics of national production do not spring from any single 
source, however, and national accounts must therefore make allowance for 
the different elements such as employers, wage earners and agricultural 
population. The second part goes into this idea in detail and presents the 
basic forms of trading accounts and tables of inter-industrial relations 
(input and output). 

The author finally considers the value of national accounting as an 
instrument of economic analysis. 


Meyriat, Jean (editor). La Calabre. Une région sous-développée de l'Europe 
méditerranéenne. By A. M. SERONDE, M. de Souttrait, R. Novat, etc. 
Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des sciences politiques, Relations inter- 
nationales, n° 104. Paris, Armand Colin, 1960. xxiv+329 pp. 

This is essentially a sociological study of one of the most underdeveloped 
regions of Italy today. There is a short geographical and historical introduc- 
tion, after which the regional economic activities are described, against the 
background information necessary for an understanding of Calabrian society 
as itis today. There is a special chapter on the agrarian reform begun in 1947, 
with an appreciation of achievements and prospects. The social situation is 
then described from four viewpoints : the way of life, as it can be objectively 
discerned in its material forms and through all its social manifestations ; 
social psychology and the patterns of existence and thought ; religion ; and 
»olitics. 

: Var:ous maps and tables and a bibliography are included. 


RuEIn, Eberhard. Méglichkeiten und Probleme staatlicher Investitionsplanung 
in der Marktwirtschaft. Dargestellt am Beispiel Frankreichs, Cologne, 
Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1960. 171 pp. 18 marks, 
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R1EBEN, Henri, Carpis, Francois, and Raum, Werner. La matiéve grise et 
l'Europe. Lausanne, Centre de recherches européennes, Ecole des H.E.C., 
Université, 1960. 103 pp. 


RIEDEL, Johannes. Arbeitsunterweisung. Das REFA-Buch, Band 4, Munich, 

Carl Hanser Verlag, 1960. 89 pp. 9.80 marks. 

Published by the Commission of the Work Study Associations of the 
Federal Republic of Germany this book is intended both for the specialist in 
work study wishing to acquire a basic knowledge of job instruction and for 
the instructir who wishes to carry his knowledge further. There are six 
chapters, concerning the aim and importance of job instruction in the 
undertaking ; work study and job instruction ; job instruction in general ; 
preparat:on and operation of a job instruction programme ; methodical 
operation ; and organisation of job instruction in the underia‘ing. 


SoctiETY FOR SOCIAL AND Economic StupigEs. Capital for Medium and 
Small-Scale Industries. Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras, Asia 
Publishing House, 1959. vii+144 pp. 10.25 rupees. 

This is the first publication of the Society for Social and Economic 
Studies, the aim of which is to pool the experience of people whose profes- 
sional or official functions makes it inappropriate for them to write books 
in their own name, thus making their experience available to a wider public. 
The key problem which the book discusses is the maintenance of progress 
in the development of medium and small-scale industries, in spite of the 
conservatism which financial institutions serving them rightly practice in 
order to cover the bad risk they represent. The discussion is mainly con- 
cerned with the situation and draws upon a number of studies and reports 
already published in India on the general question of development financing. 

The causes of the financial difficulties of small and medium-scale indus- 
tries are numerous. The existence of too many small units producing for 
markets that are not being systematically expanded, the fall in the high 
level of demand existing during and immediately after the Second World 
War, transport difficulties, uncompetitive equipment, shortage of power, 
non-standard quality of products and difficulties with labour legislation— 
all these circumstances make their products less competitive to those pro- 
duced in larger industrial enterprises in the country or abroad. But most 
of these units have little to offer against credit : land and buildings are 
usually rented, equipment is meagre, and since the management is in the 
hands of one or two persons without adequate provision for continuity of 
operation these enterprises are considered poor credit risks. Investors are 
also not inclined to take up shares of small companies for which there is 
practically no market ; the proportion of retained profits to total profits 
is small, with the result that internal sources of financing expansion are 
meagre ; and trade credit which they obtain from suppliers of raw materials 
is usually not favourable to them. These industries therefore suffer from 
a weak capital structure. 

Normally, smal] and medium industries are financed from the resources 
of the entrepreneur himself and his partners, family members and friends. 
When this is inadequate, they have to turn to money-lenders and pay a 
high rate of interest, as the private financial institutions which serve industry 
in general cannot assist them adequately. Because of the shortage of credit 
or stringent terms imposed, the Government of India has promoted or is 
promoting the establishment of a number of financial institutions to serve 
a variety of their needs. 

To improve the credit facilities available two specific solutions, among 
others, have been suggested. Firstly, these small and medium enterprises 
need to be provided with “external aids” of the non-financial type— 
technological, managerial, scientific and marketing—to strengthen their 
competitive position, This has been done in India with the establishment 
of the Small Industries Institutes, the Small Industry Corporation, Industrial 
Estates, etc. Secondly, the financial institutions, both commercial and special 
institutions established or promoted by the Government, need to revise 
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their traditional standards for extending credit and obtaining security. This 
can be done not by lowering their standards of s:rutiny but by redefining 
their concept of security needs, so that the credit-worthiness of the borrower 
is judged not so much in terms of the realisable value of his assets but in 
terms of his ability to do the job and earn a profit. Such an assessment needs 
to cover the entrepreneur or the craftsman himself, his tools and equipment 
and the job he is doing. The type of assessment suggested is difficult and 
requires well trained personnel, all the more so for proposed new under- 
takings where there is no basis for judging the performance of the unit or 
its management. To give maximum etfect to the two remedies suggested 
it is clear that close co-operation must be «stablished between the two types 
of institution involved—those providing non-financial assistance and those 
exteading credit. 


WaLkerR, Gilbert. Tvaffic and Transport in Nigeria. The Example of an 
Underdeveloped Tropical Territory. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1959. xiv+319 pp. 75s. 


Industrial Relations; Employers’ and Workers Organisations. 


ALLEN, V. L. Trade Unions and the Government. London, Longmans, 1960. 
xii+326 pp. 35s. 

In this work Dr. V. L. Allen of Leeds University subjects the British 
trade unions, in their role as a major pressure group in the national com- 
munity, to close and searching scrutiny. The book was written as part of a 
comprehensive study, not yet completed, of the impact of trade unions in 
Britain since 1918. 

The documentary material assembled by Dr. Allen in evidence of the 
va~ou; kinds of trade union influence in government is impressive. His 
conciusions he concedes to be his own ; and, as he warns in his preface, they 
are “ numerous and definite”. Ultimately, they boil down to this—that the 
legend of trade union and working-class power is only partly vindicated in 
actual fact. Theoretically, of course, the working class could, by acting 
en bloc, paralyse the national economy in an hour. The conviction that this 
is possible makes for union morale and unity. But, Dr. Allen goes on to 
observe, “ the practical use of working-class might is curbed in many ways 
and particularly by a general acceptance of the standards of political demo- 
cracy ”. It would be well, he adds pointedly, if the power of other organised 
groups in society—he lists these as industry, the church, the press, the 
establishment and the aristocracy—‘ were as constrained and directed 
with such social purpose ”. 


CENTRALNA Rapa ZwiazKow ZAwopowycH. Wspctpraca zwiqzkow zawo- 
dowych ze stowarzyszeniami technicznymi zrzeszonymi w not. Warsaw, 
1959. 15 pp. 


HENEMAN, Herbert G., and others (editors). Employment Relations Research. 
A Summary and Appraisal. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. 
ix+226 pp. $3.50. 


Horowitz, Morris, A. The New York Hotel Industry. A Labor Relations 
Study. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1960. 
xx+265 pp. $6. 


INDIAN NATIONAL TRADE UNION ConGress. Labour Policy in Third Five 
Year Plan. Memorandum by I.N.T.U.C. New Delhi, 1960. 56 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. Report of the 
Sixth World Congress, Held in Brussels, 3-11 December 1959. Including 
the Report on Activities and the Financial Report for 1957-58. 
Brussels, 1960. 654 pp. 25s. ; $3.50; 175 Belgian francs. 
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PETRO, Sylvester. Power Unlimited. The Corruption of Union Leadership. 
Report on the McClellan Committee Hearings. New York, The Ronald 
Press Company, 1959. xiii+-323 pp. $5. 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS. Two Centuries of Tvade Unionism. London, 
1960. 63 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Labour Law. 


FOENANDER, Orwell de R. Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration in Austra- 
lia. Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, The Law Book Co. of Australasia, 
1959. xx+220+119 pp. 55s. 


GIOVANELLI, Giulio. Lo sciopero secondo la scuola sociale cristiana. Rome, 
Edizioni 5 Lune, 1959. 117 pp. 600 liras. 


HELIN, Guy. Le droit de gréve et la procédure de conciliation en Belgique et a 
l’étranger. Brussels, Fedération des industries belges, 1960. 43 pp. 


Levi SANDRI, Lionello R. Appunti di diritto del lavoro. Il diritto del Lavoro 
in generale, l’ordinamento sindicale. Milan, A. Giuffré, 1959. 119 pp. 
800 liras. 


T6DTMANN, Detlev. Das Mitbestimmungsrecht der Arbeitnehmer in sozialen 
Angelegenheiten. Zweite, neubearbeitete Auflage. Cologne, Bund-Verlag, 
1959. 96 pp. 7.50 marks. 


YANNACOUREAS, Nicolas. Les retenues disciplinaires du salaire, leur établis 
sement et leur contréle dans l’entreprise moderne. Lausanne, Université, 
Faculté de droit, 1956. 193 pp. 

This treatise on “ Wage Deductions : Modern Practice and Safeguards ” 
discusses legislation aimed at reconciling the need for disciplinary wage 
deductions with the need to protect workers against any abuse by unscrup- 
ulous employers. 

The first part deals with the changing conception of fines in modern 
legislation ; the second considers the position of workers and wage protec- 
tion today ; the third, on international law in this field, makes frequent 
reference to the relevant I.L.O. Conventions. 

This survey of the various trends in legislation leads the author to the 
conclusion that modern legislation recognises wages as essential to subsis- 
tence : the aim of wage protection has been to prevent the employer from 
misusing his prerogative. At the same time the rights of the employer have 
been safeguarded by legislation concerning works rules. 

There is also an extensive bibliography, with a special section on publi- 
cations in the I.L.O. Legislative Series. 


Manpower. 


Brown, H. G. Some Effects of Shift Work on Social and Domestic Life. 
Occasional Paper, No. 2 of the Yorkshire Bulletin of Economic and 
Social Research. Issued jointly by the Departments of Economics of the 
Universities of Hull, Leeds and Sheffield, 1959. 54 pp. 10s. 


Ciay, Hilary M. The Older Worker and His Job. Problems of Progress in 
Industry, No. 7. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1960. 20 pp. 1s. 3d. 


ERARD, M. Miitterarbeit. Untersuchung in einer schweizerischen Industrie- 
stadt. Durchgefiihrt unter der Leitung von Prof. Dr. M. Erarp. Schaff- 
hausen (Switzerland), Druck und Verlag Meier & Cie., 1959. 192 pp. 


GAuDET, Frederick J. Labor Turnover : Calculation and Cost. A.M.A. Re- 
search Study, No. 39. New York, American Management Association, 
1960. 111 pp. $5.25. 
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MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL, Canada. La femme canadienne au travail. Un docu- 
mentaire sur l’effectif ouvrier féminin. Edition revisée 1958. Ottawa, 1960. 
i+113 pp. 25 cents. 


YounGER, Kenneth. The Public Service in New States. A Study in Some 
Trained Manpower Problems. London, New York, Toronto, Ibadan, 
Oxford University Press, 1960. viii+113 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Migration. 


MENGES, L. J. Geschiktheid voor Emigratie. Een onderzoek naar enkele 
psychologische Aspecten der Emigrabiliteit. The Hague, Staatsdrukkerij- 
en Uitgeverijbedrif, 1959. 129 pp. 


ScHAuFF, Johannes. Landerschliessung und Kolonisation in Lateinamerika. 
Berlin, Bonn, Landschriften-Verlag, 1959. 256 pp. 


Vocational Guidance and Training; Rehabilitation. 


FERGUSON, Thomas, and Kerr, Agnes W. Handicapped Youth. A Report 
on the Employment Problems of Handicapped Young People in Glasgow. 
Published for the Nuffield Foundation by Oxford University Press, 
London, 1960. vi+141 pp. 15s. 


This report, which is based on a study of almost 1,000 handicapped young 
persons after they had left school in Glasgow, is the most recent attempt by 
Professor Thomas Ferguson, Professor of Public Health in the University of 
Glasgow, to focus attention on the problems with which physically and 
mentally handicapped young persons are faced during their education and 
in their early years in search of employment. Previous studies ! by Professor 
Ferguson have shown that too often physically handicapped children have 
fared badly after leaving school ; some soon become unemployed and many 
of those who did secure work were in quite unsuitable jobs. 

In the present report the main attention is devoted to the problems of 
three special groups ; cardiacs ; other physically handicapped ; mentally 
retarded young people. Separate chapters deal with a pilot study of 121 
cardiacs two years after they had left school, an extended study over two 
years of 158 other cardiacs, a study over two years of 296 other young people 
suffering from a variety of physical disabilities and 411 mentally retarded 
young people. A number of factors are studied, including educational back- 
ground and scholastic ability, social and economic background, health, 
employment record, social environment, and crime. Eighteen statistical 
tables are included in the report and a large number of case histories are 
quoted. 

It clearly emerges from the report that even severely physically handi- 
capped young people can achieve reasonably satisfactory results in the em- 
ployment field, provided they have the advantages of an adequate education 
and the support of a good home environment and of statutory services such as 
vocational guidance. The disadvantages suffered by many of those who had 
lost a number of years schooling through bad health are very clearly brought 
out. The point is also made that suitable work is very difficult to obtain 
without acequate preparation ; in many cases settlement would probablv 
have been successful if an adequate range of vocational training courses had 
been available for those capable of benefiting from them. The lack of training 
facilities is particularly unfortunate in view of the difficulties that disabled 


1“ Mental Inefficiency in Schoolchildren ”, in Edinburgh Medical Journal, 1939; The 
Young Wage Earner, with J. Cunnison (London, Oxford University Press, 1951) ; Employ- 
ment Problems of Disabled Youth in Glasgow, with A. N. Macrpuait and M, I. McVean, 
Medical Research Council, Memo. 28 (London, H.M. Stationery Office); The Young De- 
linquent in His Social Setting (London, Oxford University Press, 1952) ; In Their Early 
Twenties, with J. Cunnison (London, Oxford University Press, 1959). 
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young persons, especially boys, experience in making up for a bad start in 
working life. 


Leypver, Jean. L’enseignement supérieur et la recherche scientifique en Afrique 
intertropicale. Enquétes bibliographiques, fascicule II, 1™¢, 2me et 3me 
séries. Brussels, Centre de documentation économique et sociale africaine, 
1960. 287 pp. 150 Belgian francs (the three series in two volumes). 


MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL, Centre d’études et recherches psychotechniques, 
France. La rééducation des diminués physiques. Le devenir professionel, 
aprés plusieurs années, des anciens stagiaires des centres spécialisés. Paris, 
1959. 99 pp. + appendices. 

This book describes the results of a wide-scale investigation carried out 
in 1956 among some 3,000 former trainees who had either completed or 
partially completed a vocational rehabilitation course at a specialised centre. 

The occupational situation of trainees over a period of two years was 
analysed on the basis of a standard questionnaire. 

It was shown that some three-quarters of them were in employment at 
the time of the inquiry and that more than 50 per cent. were employed in the 
job they had learned at a centre. Those who had been unable to find a job 
corresponding to what they had been taught and were doing other work 
seemed to change employment more frequently. This mav be for a variety 
of reasons: a first placement unsuitable for a physically handicapped 
person ; long distance from place of work; difficulty in adaptation to a 
particular social atmosphere ; rehabilitation interrupted because of voca- 
tional unsuitabilitv ; wrong family attitude—conscious or unconscious—to 
the worker ; some factor unknown to the psychologists at the time of examina- 
tion, etc. 

It is shown that 83 per cent. of phvsically handicapped workers were 
able to do a job on an equal footing with able-bodied workers. After training 
in rehabilitation centres, physically handicapped persons are generally able 
to find a job, particularly in sedentary and graphic occupations, and to eara 
a higher wage, particularly in jobs requiring only average qualifications. 

Another important factor is the attitude of employers. Although there is 
often a certain initial lack of confidence between emplovers and disabled 
persons, once the new worker has a chance to show his ability he will win the 
confidence of both his employer and his able-bodied fellow workers. 

The conclusions of the inquiry are optimistic on the whole, for they show 
that the right training preceded by rational guidance can increase even the 
most seriously handicapped worker’s prospects of integration and occupa- 
tional success. 


SocieTA UMANITARIA. La preparazione professionale della donna. Atti del 
Convegno organizzato dal “ Comitato di Associazioni Feminile per la 
parita di retribuzione ”, Milano, 3-5 Aprile 1959. Florence, La Nuova 
Italia Editrice, 1959. 496 pp. 3,000 liras. 


Conditions of Work. 


Banks, Olive. The Attitudes of Steelworkers to Technical Change. Social 
Research Series (General editor: T. S. Simey). Liverpool, University 
Press, 1960. 152 pp. 25s. 

In June 1959 the European Productivity Agency of the O.E.E.C. pub- 
lished a report on the attitudes of steel workers in six European countries 
toward the social effects of technological changes in steel making.! The 
present publication is the contribution of the United Kingdom to this inter- 
national compendium. 


1 Steel Workers and Technical Progress. A Comparative Report on Six National Studies, 
European Productivity Agency Project No. 164. Industrial Version, No. 2, June 1959, 
Paris 1959. Reviewed in International Labour Review, Vol. LXXXI, No. 1, Jan. 1960, 
pp. 82-85. 
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Out of a total of 1,114 workers in a recently modernised department of a 
British steel plant, 278 were interviewed. They were divided into two age 
groups (those under and over 40 years respectively), and three subgrours 
determined by wage experience after modernisation (wage increase, no 
appreciable change, wage decrease), thus making a total of six categories 
whose attitudes were examined in relation to various changes resulting from 
the introduction of new equipment. 

The inquiry shows that the great majority of workers approved of the 
changes, in particular as regards earnings and conditions of work. The 
results were less favourable with respect to the introduction of the continuous 
shift system and the new working relationships. It appears that the workers’ 
attitudes had become more favourable as they became used to the changes. 

Contrary to expectations, older workers did not express a less favourable 
attitude toward the change than their younger companions. Although more 
of them may have been adversely affected, it is likely that they found 
compensation in such factors as easier hours and better working conditions. 
It appears that, on the whole, the younger men were more critical and 
demanding than their older colleagues. 

The publication includes the questionnaire used for interviews and 
statistical notes. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF FooD AND DRINK WoRKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
The Conditions of Workers Employed in the World Sugar Industry. A 
Survey by Ernst Scowarz. Geneva, 1959. 88 pp. 


This monograph consists of a series of short descriptions of conditions in 
the different countries concerned, providing a survey of the conditions of 
workers engaged both in the production of cane and beet sugar and in its 
processing in factories and refineries. 

These conditions are affected by the considerable price fluctuations due 
to varying consumption, as well as by the seasonal character of both harvest- 
ing and processing. The consequences are often disastrous for the workers, 
and the seasonally employed plantation workers in tropical countries in 
particular are among the most exploited and worst paid in the world. 

The disproportion between production and consumption and the uncer- 
tain relationship between supply and demand still represent the biggest 
problem in the sugar economy. The author arrives at the conclusion that, 
although the very serious repercussions of crises due to this situation of 
unbalance may be considerably cushioned by means of international agree- 
ments, such as the London International Sugar Agreement, it will not be 
finally overcome until all the peoples in the world have sufficient means 
to obtain all they require of this important foodstuff. 

The book givcs numerous examples of collective agreements in the sugar 
industry. 


Remitz, Uno. Professional Satisfaction among Swedish Bank Employees ; A 
Psychological Study. Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1960. 422 pp. 86 crowns. 
This scientific study of professional satisfaction is of very much wider 

interest and importance than its title may, at first sight, suggest. Dr. Remitz, 

in his thorough and extensive investigation of professional satisfaction among 

a random sample of 25 per cent. of the permanent staffs of Swedish com- 

mercial banks, builds solidly on the foundation of earlier work done on this 

subject in other countries and in other occupations. His work is important 
not only because of its findings—which might usefully be tested in other 
countries and in other occupations—but also because it breaks new ground 
in the use it makes of statistical methods and mathematical models (i.e. in 
the development of newly refined tools), in the very careful development 
of questionnaires which no one undertaking attitude studies will henceforth 
be able to ignore, and also in the thorough analysis of the concept of the level 
of satisfaction. 

Dr. Remitz obtained the remarkable response of 75 per cent. of utilisable 
answers to his questionnaire, which contained 80 questions on professional 
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satisfaction (ten on each of eight aspects or “ vectors” of professional 
satisfaction) and 29 general questions on practically all professional, physical, 
social and psvchological data which, in the light of interviews and five care- 
fully corducted pi.ot studies, could be believed to influence the level of 
professional satisfaction. 

In the past, answers to questions on professional satisfaction have all too 
often been based on guess-work, influenced by temperament and interest, 
management feeling that professional satisfaction depended largely on an 
employee’s personality—i.e. that some employces would always be dis- 
satisfied however much was done for them—while many on the labour side 
felt that professional satisfaction could only be achieved by constant pressure 
on management for higher pay. Thus it was seldom, if ever, asked how 
important it is for an employee’s professional satisfaction if he feels that 
the management heeds his suggestion for improving working methods and 
conditions, or to what degree it affects his satisfaction if the employer 
rewards personal ability by granting salaries above the minimum laid down 
in collective agreements. 

It has long been a problem in sociology and psychology to make a general 
synthesis of the subject’s attitude. Dr. Remitz has found a method of 
constructing an individual’s general index of satisfaction. Instead of using 
an arbitrary and pre-determined method of weighting, he lets each subject 
himself indicate the weight of each subfactor and each factor. The re- 
spondent, in addition to indicating the degree of satisfaction derived from 
each of the 80 subfactors, was asked to assess its importance in measuring 
his satisfaction. Thus, each respondent evolved his own weighting scale. 
Moreover, respondents were allowed to add questions. The clarity and 
logical arrangement of the questionnaire, in the form in which it was ultim- 
ately used, deserves the close attention of all research workers. The pilot 
studies which preceded the inquiry had shown that the most scrupulous 
regard to anonymity was indispensable. There was therefore no possibility 
of referring back to a respondent at the stage of analysis, and clarity and 
unambiguousness of the questions were vital. The results achieved indicate 
that this goal was very largely attained. The very careful tests of the 
dependability of the results, in the third part of the book, in some cases 
against the analysis of handwriting, in others by statistical tests of the 
representative character of the material, show positive results. 

The substantial contribution to methodology which this work makes 
should in no way detract from the value of the findings, or hypotheses as 
Dr. Remitz calls them, which emerge from it. To reproduce them here only 
in summary form could be misleading ; to quote them in full is clearly not 
possible. 


Stimulativno nagradivanje (po jedinice proizvoda) u privrednim preduzecim1 
sa primerima iz prakse. Belgrade, Izdavacko pre duzece “ Rad ”, 1909. 
310 pp. 

Incentive wage systems designed to promote productivity (piece-rate 
systems) in industrial enterprises, with practical examples. 


WoopwarD, Joan. The Saleswoman. A Study of Attitudes and Behaviour 
in Retail Distribution. Published under the auspices of the Retail 
Distributors’ Association. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1960. 
viii+ 86 pp. 21s. 


Social Security; Public Health. 


3AKSI, Jnanendra Nath, and Mitra, Jitendra Kumar. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act and Other Social Insurance Legislations (Union and State). 
Second edition. Calcutta, S. C. Sarkar & Sons (Private) Limited, 1959. 
xlii+418 pp. 15 rupees. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABouR, Canada. Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws. Ottawa, 1960. 47 pp. 25 cents. 
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GARBARINO, Joseph W. Health Plans and Collective Bargaining. A publica- 
tion of the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California, 1960. xi+301 pp. 
$5. 


Unr, Carl G. Sweden’s Employment Security Program and Its Impact on the 
Country’s Economy. 38.1.R.C. Publication Number 11. Pasadena, 
California, Institute of Technology, Industrial Relations Section, Benefits 
and Insurance Research Center, 1960. 19 pp. $1. 


Living Conditions; Workers’ Education. 


ANDERSON, Nels. The Urban Community : A World Perspective. New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1959. xii+ 500 pp. 


CONFERENCE ON Economic ProGress. The Federal Budget and “ The 
General Welfare”*. We Can Afford to Serve Our Human Needs. Wash- 
ington, 1959. 76 pp. 50 cents. 


Giupice, J. C. Del. Vivienda y cooperativismo. Cuardernos de Cultura 
Cooperativa. Buenos Aires, Ediciones Intercoop, 1959. 136 pp. 


Haar, Charles M. Federal Credit and Private Housing. The Mass Financing 
Dilemma. New York, Toronto, London, The McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1960. xxxiii+-408 pp. $12.50. 


L’habitation. Comment réussiy les grands ensembles. Compte rendu in 
extenso du Colloque organisé les 21, 22 et 23 janvier 1960 au Palais de 
1’U.N.E.S.C.O., Numéro hors série, 80bis, avril 1960 Paris, L’ Habitation 
(revue mensuelle), 1960. 232 pp. 


HUERTA MALDONADO, Miguel. E/ nivel de vida en México. Mexico City, So- 
ciedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica, 1959. 109 pp. 


MALEVILLE, Georges. Une politique sociale de la jeunesse. Santé, enseigre- 
ment, profession, logement, loisirs. Préface de Jules Mocn. Paris, Robert 
Laffont, 1960. 164 pp. 5.30 NF. 


SocreTA UMANtTaRIA. I/ tempo libero ed i lavoratori. Florence, La Nuova 
Italia Editrice, 1960. 169 pp. 


Agriculture. 


COLONY AND PROTECTORATE OF KeENyaA. Report of the Committee on the 
Organization of Agriculture. Nairobi, 1960. iii+129 pp. 6s. 


KARDELJ, Edvard. Problemi socijdlisti¢ke politike na selu. Belgrade, Kul- 
tura, 1959. 409 pp. 
Problems of socialist policy in the countryside. 


LEURQUIN, Philippe. Le niveau de vie des populations ruvales du Ruanda- 
Urundi. Publications de l'Université Lovanium de Léopoldville, Louvain, 
Institut de recherches économiques et sociales, et Editions Nauwelaerts ; 
Paris, Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, 1960. 420 pp. 350 Belgian francs. 

Myers, Robin. The Position of Farm Workers in Federal and State Legisla- 
tion. New York, National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, 1959. 
51 pp. 

RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. Rural Credit Follow-up Survey 1956-57. General 
Review Report. Bombay, V. M. Jakhade, 1960. xii+741 pp. 9 rupees. 
This is the report on the first follow-up survey conducted during the year 

1957-58 by the Committee appointed by the Keserve Bank of India for a 
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constant review of the main features of the credit situation in the rural 
sector of the country. 

This survey is the forerunner of a series of annual surveys, more moderate 
in scope than that conducted in 1951-52, and having as their object the 
investigation and assessment of : (1) any significant changes in the situation 
on the “ demand ” side of credit, including the outstanding debt and borrow- 
ings of different classes of cultivators ; (2) the nature of performance of the 
ditferent agencies on the “ supply ” side of credit, including the manner of 
operation of the institutions set up under the Integrated Rural Credit 
Scheme recommended in the Report on the All-India Rural Credit Survey ; 
and (3) any matters of special importance, including any developments which 
may be taking place in the context of the larger socio-economic background 
of rural credit. 

On the demand side, the inquiry was conducted in 16 villages taken as a 
sample in each of 11 districts from different parts of the country. As regards 
supply, it was conducted in 16 primary agricultural credit co-operatives in 
each of the 11 districts, all central co-operative banks and land mortgage 
banks functioning in them, as well as a few marketing societies and industrial 
co-operatives. 

The report is divided into two parts: the first covers in the first ten 
chapters various aspects of the demand for credit ; the second analyses in 
the remaining chapters the working of co-operative institutions at various 
levels and assesses their performance and achievements. 

A comparative study of the results of the follow-up survey and the All- 
India Rural Credit Survey showed that the proportion of indebted families 
and the debt per indebted family were at lower levels in 1956-57 than in 
1951-52, borrowings were less and the net investment more ; credit activity 
was at a substantially higher level in districts with relatively developed and 
monetised economies than in districts with low-monetised, subsistence-type 
economies, 

On the supply side, while the role of the co-operative was much greater 
than at the time of the All-India Rural Credit Survey wherever the Integrated 
Rural Credit Scheme had been given a real trial, such a trial had been given 
only in a very few districts ; the efforts put forth and the results achieved 
fall short of what had been contemplated. 

The report contains valuable information, well arranged and presented. 
It thus “ not only affords statistical measurement of certain aspects of rural 
credit but also provides material on which procedure and policy could be 
adapted to changing economic circumstances ” 


Cyosuos, C. HW. Coyuaaucmuyeckan cucmema ceavcKoz0 xo3aticmea. Moscow, 

Visgatenbcteo BIILU wn AOH mpu LIK KTICC, 1959. 83 pp. 1 rouble. 

This book by S. I. Sdobnov is intended for students of the Communist 
Party Advanced Training College and consists of chapters on : (1) the place 
and role of socialist agriculture in the national economy ; (2) collective farm 
production and its material and technical basis ; (3) collective farm property 
and its development under socialism ; (4) collective farm production, revenue 
and distribution of revenue; (5) differences in revenue under socialism ; 
(6) state farms and their role in the development of socialist agriculture. 
Bonkos, A.W.,and Masnos, V. B. I] pasosoe peeyvauposanue ceascKoxo3aticmeenHozo 

nepecezenun 6 CCCP Moscow, Tocwpusgat, 1959. 190 pp. 5.45 roubles. 

A detailed examination by A. I. Volkov and I. V. Pavlov of the essential 
features of agricultural population movement in the U.S.S.R. and the 
material assistance afiorded to those concerned. Special mention is made of 
the part played by gevernment institutions responsible for such questions. 
A whole chapter is devoted to population movements in connection with 
major hydro-electric projects. 
3a nosoiluenue npouzcodumeabHOcmu mpyda 6 ceAbcKomM xo3Aticmee. COopHuK 

ctateli. Leningrad, Jlenu3aat, 1959. 249 pp. 4.25 roubles. 

A collection of 13 articles by different authors on the following main 
aspects of labour productivity in agriculture: increasing production in 
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agriculture ; the long-term planning of kolkhoz production; raising the 
productivity of machines and reducing the cost of using tractors ; co-ordin- 
ated mechanis ition, the intensification of work as an indispensable condition 
for increasing profits in agricultural production ; the ways of cutting produc- 
tion costs in kolkhozes ; the cash remuneration system in a kolkhoz ; the 
labour productivity of cattle-breeding in sovkhozes ; analysis of the balance 
sheet of a sovkhoz. 


Co-operation; Handicrafts. 


Kuan, Q. U. (supervised by M. AgtL). Rural Credit and Co-operation in the 
Jamia Development Circle in 1957-58. Jamia Nagar, New Delhi, The 
Jamia Institute of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology, 1960. 
x+112 pp. 2.50 rupees. 


Seminar on Rural Co-operatives, 8-15 October, 1959, Bombay. Poona, Indian 
Social Institute, 1960. iv+ 160 pp. 


ERRATUM 


1960—Vol. LXXXII 


No. 4, October. “ The Impact of Office Automation on Workers, ” 
Page 371. The last two sentences should read as follows : 

“ Besides, the new office jobs created by E.D.P., which do not offset 
numerically those eliminated, require a different blend of skills and, since 
they are largely associated with machine operation, place a heavy premium 
on speed. Civil service spokesmen indicated that tests for the new classifica- 
tions in their establishments effectively excluded older workers, who were 
generally unable to perform at the required pace.” 
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